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PREACH THE WORD 


Church methods always threaten to obscure the church’s mes- 
sage. We can see this as we look back over the past. We need 
to see it just now when we are sorely tempted to mistake activity 
for spiritual efficiency. Is there not danger that we are teaching 
people how to make other people happy without insisting that 
they shall be better? May we not be telling them how to hold 
church picnics and conduct Boy Scout troops without deepening 
their convictions in God and immortality? May we not be teach- 
ing people how to save society without any great conviction that 
society is worth saving? Is it not possible that we may be 
learning how to teach without giving much attention to what we 
teach ? 

Without minimizing the importance of training in method, it 
is the imperative duty of the church to reaffirm its fundamental 
conviction. 

We are reasserting the necesssity of doing justice to nations 
and unprivileged people. Can the church publish only the mes- 
sage of the labor union and the reform society and the philan- 
thropic organization? If so, it has no great reason for existence. 
It is not a first-rate educational institution. Its methods are too 
often amateurish imitations of those of the school. But it has a 
unique duty to utter its characteristic message; for if what the 
church believes about God, human welfare, and the ultimate basis 
of right is true, the sooner people are persuaded to accept the 
belief the better. 

Technique waits at the door of the church hand in hand with 
cant. Just as it is easier to write books on child study than it 
is to raise children, it is easier to give the history of a conviction 
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than to bring the conviction home to the rank and file of people. 
Technique is always alluring both to the worker and to the critic 
of work. Devotion to technique too often deadens the inspiration 
of the painter and the musician. The doing of tasks efficiently 
too often displaces an absorbing conviction as to the worth of the 
tasks to be done. 

Important as it is to build up efficient religious institutions and 
methods, it is to be borne in mind that they really depend upon 
the religious message. A preacher without a message is like a 
fire where coals have been reduced to clinkers. Continuous heat 
means repeated additions of fuel. Sunday-school and parish 
work, men’s clubs, caring for the poor, can never replace the 
fundamental religious convictions. Take those away, and any 
church will begin to disintegrate as an institution. Church 
methods are indispensable forms of expression and a means of 
perpetuating convictions. But Christianity is more than methods. 
It has a message of a God of love in a universe of law, of an 
incomparable ideal, of a success that is not to be prevented by 


those who refuse for themselves to meet its conditions. 


This message needs to be constantly repeated. The church is 
an asset or a liability in proportion to its willingness to herald 
its message of God and his presence. If it preaches the failure 
of God as a spiritual power in history and the necessity of his 
destroying forever the lives he could not transform, then the 
church is a social liability—one of the burdens to be carried by 
those who really believe in the saving power of God in history. 

If, however, the church can make plain to the world how God 
is always in his world, how inevitably injustice brings sorrow, how 
personality is the only supreme test of economic development, 
how righteousness exalts a nation, and how it is better to give 


justice than to fight for rights, the church is a supreme social asset. 


As it persuades men to believe in the spiritual progress assured 
by loyalty to its message, it is laying the foundation for that 
better social order for which we all yearn but of which we too 
often despair. 
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PREMILLENNIALISM 
_ I, THE ISSUE 


HARRIS FRANKLIN RALL, PH.D., D.D. 
Professor of Systematic Theology in Garrett Biblical Institute 
Evanston, Illinois 


This is the first of three articles by Professor Rall. They form a notable contri- 
bution to the literature on their subject. As we have said before, if premillenarianism 
were simply a theological vagary we should not give it much attention. But it is more 
than a theological vagary. It declares itself to be the only true form of Christianity. 
As such it has important bearing upon the proper use of the Scriptures, the reasonable- 
ness of faith in a God who is a spirit, in fact in the entire conception of religion. 
Its injurious effect can already be seen in hundreds of churches throughout the United 


States. 


Outside of certain circles, there has 
been in the church a strange lack of 
information concerning the modern pre- 
millennial movement. Not many have 
realized that, aside from the various 
Adventist denominations, there has been 
a concerted, vigorous, and well-financed 
propaganda in favor of this doctrine. 
Numerous Bible schools, popular Bible 
conferences and institutes, “prophetic 
conferences,’’ numberless professional 
evangelists, tract and book circulation 
in great quantity, weekly and monthly 
periodicals, with an occasional inde- 
pendent church or mission, have been 
the agencies of this work. Of one 
volume several hundred thousand copies 
have been distributed, the book being 
mailed apparently to all the min- 
isters of certain leading denominations 
throughout the country. Equally com- 
mon is the failure to appreciate what 
this modern premillennialism really is. 
The issue, we are told by premillenni- 
alists, is simply one of a disputed order 
of events. All Christians hold to a 


second coming of Jesus and a reign of 
righteousness and peace, a millennium. 
The premillennialists say Christ will 
come before the millennium, others 
say after it. But this statement is 
as far from revealing the real situation 
as is the popular impression that second 
adventism simply means that the world 
is about to come to an end. 

The outline of the premillennial 
position can be briefly stated. (1) 
There is no hope for the world in this 
age. ItsrulerisSatan. It is dominated 
by evil and destined to grow worse. 
No forces now at work (church, gospel, 
Holy Spirit) can save it. (2) The 
world will be saved when Jesus appears 
in visible form and at the head of armed 
forces, destroying some of his enemies 
and subjecting others, and assuming 
the position of ruler of the earth. 
(3) For a thousand years he is to 
reign at Jerusalem as the head of a 
Jewish world empire, his saints ruling 
under him, the restored Jewish nation 
of which he is the king holding a position 
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of supremacy, and all evil being sup- 
pressed. 

This is premillennialism. It is no 
mere matter of an order of events. It 
is an answer to the problem of evil, 
‘the question how men can believe in a 
good God in a world where wrong seems 
triumphant. It is a doctrine of sal- 
’ vation, the promise of a new world and 
a theory as to how this new world ‘is to 
come. And yet it is not one doctrine, 
but rather a whole system of theology. 
What we are to think of God and man, 
of sin and righteousness, of God’s 
method with his world and his final 
purpose, all this is involved. In this 
paper the attention will be given to the 
central issue: How is the world to be 
saved, and what is this salvation to 
be? Or, in other words, how is the 
kingdom of God to be brought in and 
what will this kingdom be? 


Premillennial Pessimism 


To understand this premillennial 
doctrine we must first consider its 
estimate of the world as it now is, and 
of the spiritual forces which are at work 
in the world. That position can be 
put in the one word, pessimism. Chili- 
asm has a hope of the final triumph of 
good, but as regards this ‘“‘age”’ and all 
that concerns it chiliasm means thor- 
oughgoing pessimism. The prophet in 
all ages has been quick to see evil and 
courageous in its condemnation, nor 
has he ever minimized its power. He 
has refused to cry, ‘Peace, peace,” 
when there was no peace. But pre- 
millennial pessimism is not a mark of 
moral discernment or especial sensi- 
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tiveness to sin. It is purely a dogmatic 
position. The first requirement of the 
premillennial position is the utter hope- 
lessness of the present situation. The 
whole theory falls to the ground unless 
one holds that the world is evil and is 
constantly growing worse. ‘“‘If we are 
mistaken as to the presence of a ‘reli- 
gious falling away,’ then all hopes and 
arguments of premillennialism dissolve 
in thin air,’’* confesses one writer. 

It is no wonder then that the pages 
of these writers are filled with pictures 
of the blackest hue. There is no effort 
at a moral estimate of the world, and 
moral discrimination is quite lacking. 
The matter is as superficial as the 
optimism which they so often condemn. 
A recent writer, for example, calls his 
volume Behold the Morning, and then 
takes over a third of its space for a 
catalog of evils of every kind, quoting 


at length with apparent satisfaction the 
opinion that “the entire race will be 


insane in a few centuries.”” One looks 
through these pages in vain for any 
real recognition of the forces of good 
that are at work. The references to 
temperance reform, philanthropy, social 
legislation, or humanitarian movements 
of any kind are uniformly critical, 
rir a or simply scornful. The 
possibility of any Christian elements in 
our civilization is scoffed at. 


Our civilization was conceived in sin 
and born in iniquity. In Genesis 3 we 
have its conception, and in Genesis 4 
its birth. Civilization took form when 
Cain, the rationalist and fratricide, “went 
out from the presence of the Lord.... 
and builded a city.’ 


* Wimberly, Behold the Morning, p. 71; cf. Prophetic Studies, p. 166. 


* Christian Workers Magazine, September, 1918. 
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As a matter of fact, the whole 
question for chiliasm is not one of what 
is, but of what must be. It rests back 
finally upon an ultra-Calvinistic con- 
ception of divine sovereignty. The 
world is evil and is growing worse 
because God has determined this as 
his plan. That plan is revealed in 
the Bible, and it is ours not to debate 
it but to accept it. God has said in 
the Bible that the world is to grow 
worse, and that decides it. The world 
itself is not now under God’s control. 
“Satan is the arch enemy of God, and 
the world in this present evil age is 
in his power.’* Since God has deter- 
mined this as the course of events, we 
must not speak of the gospel and the 
work of the Holy Spirit as a failure. 
If God had wished to save the world 
in this age (instead of only a limited 
number, the elect) then it would have 
come to pass.? Quite consistently the 
_ writer just quoted adds that it is a 
mistake to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom in this age or to pray for its ex- 
tension. It is ours simply to ask God to 
“accomplish the number of (his) elect.” 

We come then to the peculiar situ- 
ation that hopelessness becomes a mark 
of faith, and the discovery of evil a 
ground of encouragement. Paul’s word 
is reversed and we are summoned to 
rejoice over unrighteousness instead of 
with the truth, and by no means to 
believe all things or hope all things. 
It becomes a necessity to put the 
darkest construction upon all things as 
a support to this (assumed) divine 
plan. Dr. Nathanael West calls for 
a “treatise with full statistics of the 


Blackstone, Jesus is Coming, p. 143. 
? Christian Workers Magazine, 1917, p. 278. 
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Devil’s missions” in order to “set the 
word of God in its true light.”3 And 
this strange situation makes possible 
the words of Dr. R. A. Torrey written 
during the war: “As awful as conditions 
are across the water today, and as 
awful as they may become in our own 
country, the darker the night gets, 
the lighter my heart gets.”4 That is — 
why premillennialism flourishes in times 
of greatest distress (witness the late 
war), and why progress of the good is 
the severest blow to the theory. 

But premillennialism is something 
more than a belief in the power of evil 
and a despair as to the present age. 
It means despair as to the power of 
spiritual forces to redeem this world: 
in other words, moral pessimism. Con- 
sider what those forces of redemption 
are upon which thoughtful Christian 
men rely today. We believe in the 
power of the truth, coming to us 
supremely in the gospel and showing 
us the will of God and the true life of 
man. We believe in the Holy Spirit, 
the living God dwelling in His world 
and working in the life of men. We 
believe that this life of God in man is 
showing itself in love and service, in 
the passion for righteousness and the 
spirit of brotherhood. We believe that 
these forces are working, and will work, 
through the organized life of mankind 
in industry, in the state, and especially 
through the church of Christ. But 
always our fundamental confidence is 
in the power of the truth as given 
in the gospel, and the power of the 
Spirit of God in human life. Upon 
these spiritual forces we rely. 


3 The Thousand Years, p. 449. 
4 Christian Workers Magazine, 1917, p. 554. 


Premillennialism declares that these 
spiritual forces cannot, or at least will 
not, save the world in this age or in 
any other. The failure of these forces 
is already apparent. 

There is not a nation, or a country, or 
a parish, or a long-established congregation, 
. where the devil has not more subjects than 

Christ. 

If there were not some way beside 
the present religious propaganda for bring- 
ing in the kingdom of God, I could not 
believe in a scheme that has failed as this 
has and is certainly failing.” 

The church is constantly depicted in 
blackest colors, and W. E. Blackstone is 
mild in comparison with others when he 
suggests that it is almost ready to be spued 
out of the Master’s mouth. 


As to the state, not only are there no 
Christian nations but there can be 
none.* As for the idea of a social 
Christianity, a spirit of righteousness 


leavening or molding society, that is 
absolutely rejected. 

The uplift of society as a whole is a per- 
version of gospel salvation, which is purely 
individualistic.s 


The leavening power of evil is insisted 
upon as strongly as the same power is 
denied to the good. 

Here again the position is strictly 
dogmatic. It is not that these forces 
have not saved the world; they cannot. 
It is the old apocalyptic idea of a history 
that has been mapped out in advance, 
with its program of epochs and events. 
The program for this age includes simply 
the saving of a number of the elect out 


* Ryle, Second Coming, p. 40. 

2 Wimberly, Behold the Morning, p. 210. 

3 Jesus is Coming, p. 95. 

4 Christian Workers Magazine, 1917, p. 277. 
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of the wreck of the world. The work 
of the church and the effect of the gospel 
are strictly limited to this. The church 
that assumes to convert the world to 
Christ “proposes to itself a plan which 
already the mouth of God has declared 
to be false.”® The gospel “shall be 
preached in the whole world for a testi- 
mony unto all nations.” This is the 
passage constantly cited, and always we 
are told that it does not mean converting 
or Christianizing the world. One looks 
in vain for any explanation of Matt. 
28:19, 20, where the command is to 
“make disciples of all the nations .. . . 
teaching them to observe all things 
whatsoever I commanded you.” In 
brief, God has no intention of saving 
the world by spiritual means. The king- 
dom will not come, says A. C. Gaebelein 
flatly, in a spiritual way.’ 


Premillennial Militarism 


What then are the forces to which 
premillennialism appeals in its hope of 
a new world? It must be answered, 
the physical and external. It is essen- 
tially a militaristic scheme of salvation. 
What other alternative is there? There 
are only two forces available in the 
world. The one is ethical and spirit- 
ual, God’s Spirit appealing by the truth 
and working through the mind and heart 
of man. The other is external and 
physical. There is no third. Chiliasm 
definitely repudiates the former. It 
takes the highest spiritual forces that 
Christianity knows, and says positively 
that these cannot save the world. There 


8 Christian Workers Magazine, XVI, 396. 
6 West, The Thousand Years, p. 279. 
7 Harmony, p. 186. 


is nothing left to it but the physical, 
and to this specifically it appeals. 
True it claims to appeal to Christ, 
through whose second coming the king- 
dom is to be established. But this is 
not the Christ whom the church through 
all the ages has preached to men as their 
Savior. It is not the Jesus of Nazareth 
revealed in the gospels, the teacher of 
truth, the bearer of love and grace. It 
is rather an oriental monarch, a venge- 
ful militaristic chief. The Jewish ideal 
at its lowest, repudiated by Jesus, is here 
made the final hope of mankind. 

What we have indicated, millennial 
writers frankly avow. “Whenever the 
kingdom of heaven is set up over this 
world, it will be through miraculous 
power,” declares Dr. C.- I. Scofield. 
“Only suppose God to act irresistibly, 
and the thing is done,” says J. F. 
Silver. The author quotes here as 
Wesley’s opinion an idea which Wesley 
propounded only to repudiate. There 
is no moral qualification here, no 
question of man’s response to the appeal 
of God; it is a matter of sheer omnip- 
otence, of bald sovereignty. So J. H. 
Brookes says plainly as to the salvation 
of the Jews, that while “their dispersion 
is conditional, made to depend upon 
their obedience, . . . . their restoration 
is unconditional, made to depend upon 
his sovereign grace and unchangeable 
purpose.’ So evil is to be overcome by 
the same irresistible power. ‘The fun- 
damental idea of a reign, according to 
God, is the repression of evil.”4 “Not 


* The Coming and Kingdom of Christ, p. 114. 


2 The Lord’s Return, p. 35. 


4J.M. Gray, Mountain Peaks of Prophecy, p. 53. 
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a single prophecy can be adduced which 
predicts the conversion of the word by 
the gradual diffusion of the gospel,” 
says Brookes. His conception of the 
method of making a new world is seen 
by the quotations to which he appeals, 
all of which naturally are to be taken in 
the strict literalness insisted upon by 
this school. The better age is to come 
“with dreadful judgments.” “The 
indignation of the Lord is upon all 
nations, and his fury upon all their 
armies.” “By fire and by his sword 
will the Lord plead with all flesh.” 
“And the slain of the Lord shall be at 
that day from one end of the earth even 
unto the other end of the earth: they 
shall not be lamented, neither gathered, 
nor buried; they shall be dung upon the 
ground.” Special attention is called 
to the “slaughter so terrible that the 
armor taken from the battlefield will 
supply fuel for seven years.’’s 

The rectifying which comes at last is 
not by mercy but by judgment—not by an 
extension of the gospel, the labour of min- 
isters, or any gracious instrumentality 
whatsoever now at work.§ 

The progress of Christianity is the prog- 
ress of a Mighty Prince...... The 
conversion of “the peoples” is to be 
accomplished by the “declaration of his 
mighty acts.” The presence of Christ is 
that alone which can secure the victory. 
It is quite unwarrantable to explain this 
by saying that the blessing is to be wrought 
out by the pacific doctrine and institutions 
with which Christ endowed the Church 
eighteen centuries ago.” 


3 The Lord Cometh, p. 397. 
8 The Lord Cometh, pp. 287-99, passim. 


§McNeile, quoted by Brown, Second Advent, p. 328. 


1 West, The Thousand Years, p. 455. - 


Few writers are quite so frank or 
brutal as I. M. Haldeman, whose work 
on The Coming of Christ is distributed 
by the Bible House of Los Angeles for 
propaganda purposes. He translates 
this millennial militarism into a picture 
of the returning Christ coming as a 
great military leader, striking down his 
enemies and killing them with the sword 
as men of war have always done, with 


the eyes of one who is aroused and indig- 
nant, in whose veins beats the pulse of a 
He comes forth as one who 

no longer seeks either friendship or love. 
. .. . His garments are dipped in blood, 
the blood of others. He descends that he 
may shed the blood of men 
will enunciate his claim by terror and might. 
He will write it in the blood of his foes. 
He comes like the treader of the winepress, 
and the grapes are the bodies of men. He 
will tread and trample in his fury till the 
blood of men shall fill the earth 
He will tread and trample them beneath 
his accusing feet, till their up-spurting 
blood shall make him crimson 
comes to his glory not as the Savior, 
meek and lowly, not through the suffrage 
of willing hearts and the plaudits of a 
welcoming world, but as a king, an auto- 
crat, a despot, through the gushing blood 
of a trampled world. And those who follow 
this emergent, wrathful King of Heaven 
.... are represented as armies. They 
come forth as a body of fighters. They 
come forth to assist the Warrior to make war 
on the earth. In this way the kingdom is 
to come, not by the preaching of the Gospel 
and the all-persuasive power of the Spirit 
of God.t 

This is the gospel of militarism pro- 
claimed by millennialism as the world’s 
hope over against the gospel of grace. 
And this it offers, at the close of the 


* Haldeman, chap. xvii. © 
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world’s most terrible war, to a world 
weary of the sword and needing above 
all else the good news of the cross, not 
only as the wisdom but as the power of 
God. It has surrendered all hope that 
this world may be saved by grace and 
truth and love. Its sole appeal now is 
to force. 

And here millennialism faces a di- 
lemma which it has never solved. Is 
this force purely destructive, or can it 
really save men? Force can easily 
enough destroy, that is clear, and 
millennialism can picture plainly enough 
a supernatural War Lord destroying 
his opponents. But is that all? If 
so, then millennialism has not solved 
the problem of the world’s salvation but 
has simply given it up. But if not, the 
harder question remains: How can 
mere force create righteousness? How 
can the physical create the spiritual ? 
For we must remember the insistent 
statement that it is not spiritually, not 
by the gospel of grace or any other 
agency now at work, that the kingdom 
of righteousness is to be established. 
The Jews, of course, are to be converted; 
that is settled and without condition. 
The only answer is the recourse to an 
idea of divine sovereignty that out- 
Calvins Calvin. Brookes asserts this. 
The whole matter rests upon God’s 
“sovereign grace and unchangeable pur- 
pose.” Of course, there will be repent- 
ance and holiness, but there is no 
question as to these since the same 
sovereign power will supply faith, repent- 
ance, and holiness together with the 
restoration of their land.? 

Not materially different is the stress 
that is often laid upon the effect of the 


2 The Lord Cometh, pp. 396, 397. 
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visible appearance of Jesus. This is 
appealed to in order to explain how 
those who have been obdurate to every 
plea of the gospel are to be won over 
to Christ. The visible splendor of 
Jesus, the glory and majesty of his 
appearance in power, are to overawe, 
to confound, and to convert where 
in times past love and truth have failed. 
By this means the Jews and some of 
the nations are to be saved. This does 
not, of course, fit in with the declarations 
that Jesus is to come not with grace but 
solely in judgment. But, leaving this 
aside, the same difficulty reappears. 
Here again is the appeal to the physical 


by men who have lost faith in the spir- 


itual. The Jesus of the gospels who saw 
in the lust for signs the mark of an evil 
and adulterous generation, who bade men 
be silent when he healed them, who 
wanted a faith that sprang from inner 
conviction, gives place here to one who 
seeks to win by dazzling the eyes and 
overwhelming by physical splendor. 
Paul’s position must be reversed; the 
world is to be saved, not by Christ 
crucified, but by the signs which the 
_ Jews sought, and salvation is no longer 
by faith but by sight. 


The Millennium—a Jewish State 


The discussion of means has brought 
us now to the final issue, that of the end. 
What kind of a kingdom is this to which 
millennialism looks forward? The ques- 
tion is one upon which we rarely get 
definite statements. We are told in 
general terms that it is to be a kingdom 
of universal peace and righteousness, 
in which all the hopes of mankind are 
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to be satisfied. A closer examination of 
premillennial teaching, however, reveals 
something quite different. 

First of all, this millennial kingdom is 
a political institution. It is an earthly, 
visible, political throne which Jesus 
takes. Jesus is to be the world’s 
supreme civil ruler, reigning just as 
Saul and David did.t We are to expect 
exactly what the Jews looked forward 
to, their mistake being simply a matter 
of date. The essence of the kingdom 
is not anything spiritual, not ‘forgive- 
ness of sins, conversion, the gift of the 
Holy Spirit”; it is just that political 
state of which the Old Testament 
speaks, ‘‘a literal kingdom, which has 
for its seat Jerusalem. ’” 

The kingdom will be a Jewish state. 
The promises made to the Jews in the 
Old Testament are absolute and uncon- 
ditioned, and will all be literally fulfilled. 
Jesus himself is to “fight for them in the 
day of battle and slay all their enemies. ’’ 
The nations that are not destroyed are — 
to be subject to the Jews. Dr. Torrey 
insists that all prophecy is to be “exactly 
and literally fulfilled,’ and refers specifi- 
cally to passages like Isa. 49:22, 23, 
and 66:20. According to this the 
Jews (good and bad, no distinction is 
made) are to be brought back to 
Jerusalem upon horses and mules and 
dromedaries, in litters and chariots, 
the nations all helping. Then the 
kings and the queens from all these 
lands (democracy apparently is but a 
temporary stage) will offer themselves 
as personal servants and nurse-maids 
to the returned Jews, and indeed will 
bow down and lick the dust of their 
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feet. After this we are not surprised 
that in 1917 Dr. J. M. Gray, passing by 
Belgium and Serbia and France and all 
the rest, declared that ‘“‘the trouble in 
the whole gentile world today is attribu- 
table to the treatment of the Jew.” 
With this Jewish state goes naturally 
a Jewish religion, or at least a Judaized 
Christianity. While some earlier chili- 
asts were more cautious here, the leaders 
of the modern movement are outspoken; 
whether their followers realize what this 
position means is another matter. The 
distinctive elements of Christianity as we 
know it are dropped: the church dis- 
appears, there is no preaching of the 
gospel. But Judaism in all its ancient 
practices is restored. The temple is 
to be rebuilt at Jerusalem, altars are 
to smoke again, and the blood of victims 
innumerable is to flow. ‘There can be 
no doubt about the restoration of the 


Sabbath (meaning the Jewish Sabbath) 
during the millennial age,” writes Dr. 
C. I. Scofield with the approbation of 
the editors in the journal which officially 
represents the Moody Bible School, 
at the same time predicting “the resto- 
ration of all the fundamental insti- 


tutions of Israel.”* Indeed, the cere- 
monial and sacrifice are to exceed 
anything that Israel ever knew in the old 
days, for most of these writers hold that 
the elaborate provisions of Ezekiel 40 
to 48 are to be literally carried out. 
So Dr. Scofield, W. E. B. in Jesus is 
Coming, Professor Russell of the Moody 
School at the Prophetic Conference of 
1914, A. C. Gaebelein, and others 
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assert. Dr. Torrey holds to the same 
renewal of sacrifices and insists, as 
others do, that once a year all the people 
of the earth are to travel to Jerusalem 
and keep the feast of tabernacles. 
Clearly, the revival of Judaism is 
not conceived as an incidental matter 
concerning the Jews alone. It is a 
divinely intended consummation, and 
for the whole race. Jerusalem is the 
world-center of religion as of politics. 
The supreme religious event in this 
millennial kingdom, the occasion which 
is to bring the whole world together 
every year for a whole week, is the feast 
of tabernacles, whose central feature is 
the daily slaughter of kids and rams, 
lambs and bullocks. The Christian 
age, the age of the gospel, becomes an 
“interregnum,” an “‘incident,’? with 
scorn and contempt heaped equally 
upon Christian church and the state. 
Christianity as we have it is not the 
complete fulfilment of the Old Testa- 
ment.‘ The higher stage is not Chris- 
tianity but this completed Judaism, 
in which the distinctive Jewish elements, 
political and religious, come to the fore. 
In the place of a religion that is universal 
and spiritual, we have the nationalism 
which Jesus repudiated and the cere- 
monialism which Paul denounced. 
Finally, the kingdom of these modern 
millennialists represents the triumph of 
force and the principle of autocracy. 
That judgment is not changed by the 
fact that this is supposed to be divine 
force and the rule a divine autocracy. 
We have seen that, having discredited 
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every ethical and spiritual agency, 
millennialism had recourse to external 
means to bring in the new age. But 
physical force cannot produce spiritual 
results; only that which is born of 
the Spirit is spirit. The kingdom which 
“does not come by spiritual means” 
cannot be spiritual. There is only one 
kingdom (rule) of Christ, and that is 
the rule of an indwelling and controlling 
spirit. ‘If any man have not the Spirit 
of Christ, he is none of his.’”” And what 
is true in the case of one man is true in 
relation to government or society. It 
is true that millennialists speak occasion- 
ally of an effusion of the Spirit in the new 
age, but the one new power that comes 
into play, the one instrument to which 
appeal is constantly made, is visible 
manifestation and physical force. 

This character of the kingdom is 
clearly indicated by recognized premil- 
lennial leaders. Dr. C. I. Scofield 
speaks of Christ as ‘“‘reigning with a 
tod of iron.” “There cannot in that 
age be any ‘unbelievers’ onearth.... . 
But there will be those who, hating God, 
sullenly obey Christ the king.”* ‘“‘We 
may say we need a great democracy. 
. ... What we need is an emperor 
that will bring peace, and that is not 
Kaiser Wilhelm, it is Kaiser Jesus,” 
says Dr. Torrey. Here again the issue 
is plain. Democracy stands for the 
rule of principles in the free life of the 
people; Dr. Torrey’s only hope is in 
the compulsion of autocratic power. 
Quite consistently he suggests a return 
to the theocratic organization of Israel 
with judges as rulers? With Dean 
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Gray of the Moody School we find 
the same idea. ‘The fundamental idea 
of a reign, according to God, is the 
repression of evil... .. While during 
that period Christ will be obeyed and 
served by the nations, yet to no 
small extent it will be on their part 
a feigned obedience and an unwilling 
service.”” Dr. Gray’s reference to Zech. 
14: 16-19 indicates his idea: The nations 
will all go to Jerusalem for the annual 
feast of tabernacles, yet it will be largely 
religious pretense due totheir fear of fam- 
ine and plague. There will, of course, 
be true saints in the earth, men born of 
the Spirit, but the new and distinctive 
element again is not a new spirit of love 
and righteousness overcoming evil, but 
mere external power repressing it. 

This then is the kingdom to which 
chiliasm bids us look forward. It is 
not the reign of an inner spirit which 
has transformed the hearts of men. 
There is no real overthrow of sin, for 
that can come only by a spiritual 
redemption, by the entrance of a new 
life into the heart. What we have is a 
great military revolution in which the 
saints under their leader are successful. 
Now they occupy the places of rule. 
Outward opposition is put down though 
sin still remains, with whole nations only 
outwardly submissive. A military vic- 
tory, an autocratic reign, a Jesus content 
to restrain rebellious peoples by threat, 
where he has not already slain them by 
the sword, and to accept a pretended 
obedience; and a new and more terrible 
rebellion to close it all: this is the 
premillennial kingdom. 


3 Mountain Peaks of Prophecy, pp. 53-55. 
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Any attempt at forecasting the immediate duty of the church is welcome. The 


period into which we are entering will not be one of peace, but one of struggle, and the 
influence of the church must be actual if religion is to be anything more than a survival. 
It cannot be too often emphasized that the church cannot substitute any form of polite 


entertainment for a spiritual message. 


The first effects of war are often 
quickening and elevating. The appeal 
is made to patriotism and to ideal 
principles of justice and liberty. This, 
with the uncertainty and mystery of 
life, the movement of great forces for 
great ends, awakens reverence, depend- 
ence, and faith. Religious feelings and 
motions seem strengthened. Never 
since Cromwell did so many English 
soldiers march with a sense of divine 
purpose. The Abbé Barrés, the French 
writer, has interpreted the soul of the 
best French soldier: ‘Do not pray that 
I may be spared suffering. Pray rather 
that I may be able to bear it.” ‘Our 
sacrifices will be sweet, if there shall 
be more light for the souls of men; 
if truth shall come forth more radiant, 
better beloved.” The brutal act of 
war may be a spiritual renewal and 
prophetic of a new day, because these 
lives are touched by a sacred enthusiasm, 
because they are drawn out by a cause 
which they identify with the welfare 
of country and humanity. They feel 
directed by a higher power than them- 
selves; they feel their struggle connected 
with the higher life of the race. ‘But 
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there is no glory in war,” a French 
captain writes; “the glory is in the 
soul of man.” 

But what are the religious results 
of the war? What truths shine out 
with new light? What powers have 
been trained that may contribute to 
religious progress? As yet there is 
no certain answer to these questions. 

We have tried to get four men who 
have seen long and varied service 
with our army in France to give us the 
religious message of the war. A minister 
frankly writes that he has no new 
religious message to give, his only 
story is that of service. A well-known 
layman replies that if we wish a criticism 
of the churches, Mr. Fosdick’s The 
Churches and the Trenches has done it 
better than he can. And as to the 
religious results of the war, he has 
not been able to come to any clear 
thought, and so has nothing to say. 
The answers are all the way from zero 
to the promise of a new heaven and a 
new earth. 

The finer spirits will be purified. 
Many a careless, purposeless lad has 
strengthened into a man. Many a 
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light-hearted, pleasure-loving girl in 
her self-denying service has found the 
true joy of life. Many a youth can 


say with Mr. Rupert Brooke, the young 
his life at the 


English poet who lost 
Dardanelles: 

They brought us, for our dearth, 

Holiness, lacked so long, and Love and Pain. 
And nobleness walks in our ways again; 
And we have come into our heritage. 
These young lives will not come back 
the same. If religion can make its 
true appeal to them, they will bring the 
reverence and ideality and loyalty of a 
great cause to its service. The church 
may find new leaders for its best work. 

The rank and file have been kept from 
the most brutalizing effects of war by 
the wholesome preventives in camp and 
field. There has been the practical 
Christian ministry to. the whole man, 
and no armies have ever come out of war 
with such a good record as the Allies, 
with such capacity and receptiveness 
for higher things. The common virtues 
of their life, friendship, courage, loyalty, 
have been the first steps of religion. 
There has been many a touch upon the 
common man of unseen powers, and 
however superstitious it may have 
been, a spiritual eye would see the 
thousands returning from war, “fields 
white unto the harvest.” - 

Multitudes at home have thought of 
religion as never before. Through suffer- 
ing they have come to a need of God. 
It has been faith or despair, faith or 
brutal indifference. 

Lips have cried, ‘God be pitiful,” 
That ne’er said, “‘God be praised.” 
The Christian church has been forced 
to a re-discovery of faith. The world’s 


debacle, the seeming failure of Chris- 
tianity to supplant the law of the jungle 
with the law of “good-will,” has led 
Christian men everywhere to serious 
thought. Christianity has been chal- 
lenged. Is Christ the world’s law and 
the world’s hope, or only the mad 
enthusiast of Galilee ? 

The people have been swept by a 
great wave of emotion. The deeps of 
life have been broken up. Gifts of 
money and life have been poured out 
without ceasing. Unselfish ideals have 
met wide response. The impossible 
things have been easily reached. 
Strange groups of people have felt an 
unwonted kinship. The millions have 
beat as one heart in their devotion to 
a great cause. Here are religious assets 
of the highest value. How can they be 
used for a new era of spiritual power ? 

I think there are three great religious, 
facts gradually emerging from all the \ 
experience of war—from its suffering | 
and service and thinking: (1) Men 
want religious reality—the simple essen- 
tial truths that fit all men, not a chosen 
and peculiar few; that fit the whole man 
and make a full life. (2) Men want a 
religion that actually binds men 
together, as the word indicates, brothers 
because one “Elder Brother” and one 
Father. They will have a church or 
not as it expresses and secures their 
religious oneness. (3) And they ask 
for a religion that “worketh by love,” 
that makes all life sacred, that touches 
everything a man does, the spirit in 
every expression, personal and social, of 
human life. 

The struggle in which the nations 
have been engaged is bound to have a 
far-reaching effect upon our religious 
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conceptions and our religious life. It 
has been a world-war, and nothing less 
than a world-conception of Christianity 
should come out of it. 

In every sphere of life forces are at 
work that would make a new world. 
It is certain that the nations cannot go 
back to the conditions before the war. 
All are affected; some are radically 
changed. It must have religion if 
it is to be a better world. 


I. What Is the Religious Appeal for 
the New World? 


1. It must be more than the appeal of 
religious individualism. The individual 
is the unit of all religious advance. 
The experience of the church has 
taught us that. There can be no mass 
salvation. Religion is a personal experi- 
ence, and it is vital and permeating in 
proportion to its individual quality. 


Religion spreads—men become changed 
men—by the personal touch of a vi- 
talized person. This is an axiom of 
Christianity, but it must often be 
repeated to keep the balance of truth. 
And yet only to seek the individual is 
not the adequate aim and motive in 


this social age. We are not separate 
like so many grains of sand, but parts of 
an organic life. The individual is not 
only bound with others in the same 
bundle of life, but is affected by the 
activities and institutions and opinions 
of the society of which he is a part. 
We have had a contest of ideas and 
institutions as well as men. And the 
religious appeal, if it is to touch the 
sources of life and work with the best 
forces of the age, must not only touch 
the individual soul but work with all 
the forces of human life. - 


Dr. John Watson just before his 
death gave the annual address at an 
English Theological College, in which he 
said that the Manchester school in 
religion was passing. The individualist, 
the man who thought chiefly of saving 
his own soul, did not express the best 
Christian thought. Women who were 
tired of giving out tracts would do any- 
thing to help a needy sister. And 
young men who do not feel capable of 
teaching a Bible class or leading in 
prayer would gladly work in a boys’ 
club. Men felt bound to their fellows. 
They did not care to be rescued unless 
the whole crew could be saved together. 
With such a tide running like a mill-race, 
with such a gale blowing in their faces, 
the next great religious movement would 
be one of social righteousness, and the 
aim the redemption of the national life. 

Men have lost self in a cause. The 
individual has found his place and his 
motive in a world movement. Life is 
not local and provincial but lived in 
view of a world. That at least is the 
attitude of the best life. And no 
religious appeal less than this can hold 
and direct the awakened forces of the 
new world. 

2. The religious appeal for the new 
world must be more than the appeal for 
sectarian loyalty. There are minds like 
Newman who do not think of religion 
apart from dogma and organization. 
The church is the divine life in the world; 
the church is the sacred depository of 
truth; the church alone speaks for 
God; it is the sole instrument to save 
men and society from the anarchic 
forces of sin. 

Men who do not hold the exclusive 
theory of the church, like most free 
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churchmen, may still make the church 
the end of religion. They interpret all 
religious effort in terms of the church. 
Religious work must wear a churchly 
garb. When it slips out of the church 
into other fields, as education and indus- 
try and government, it cannot in the 
fullest sense be called religious. Men 
still maintain the false dualism of God 
and the world, of the religious and the 
secular. And so when the appeal of 
the new world comes they naturally 
think in terms of their own churches. 
In this or that Zion men have been born, 
in their church the religious life has been 
sustained and has found its opportunity 
of service. And so they plan new era 
movements, and try to utilize the 
awakened life for the strengthening and 
extension of the church. 


And this is so far right. It may be 


the immediate duty before each one of 
us. It may be our best way of helping 


the world. In this day when the bonds 
of church attachment and obligation 
have been broken with so many other 
bonds, when more are anxious to criticize 
the church than lend a hand, we must 
emphasize the importance of the church. 
We cannot easily overstate what the 
church has been to us. It has given us 
our call and training, and we shall find 
in it the chief sphere of our work. I 
should feel guilty if by any word of mine 
I should lessen the loyalty of any man 
to the church of his birth or choice. 
Religion must have visible expression, 
agencies, and institutions as means of 
fellowship and action. The church is 
the noblest of these. It is the one 
institution devoted to the awakening 
and sustaining and expressing the sense 
God among men.of 
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But the church is only a means, an 
agent. And there are other means. 
It cannot confine, monopolize the spirit 
of God. Sometimes the church thinks 
itself the “be all” and “end all.”” That 
is always the temptation of church 
leaders. An organization is tempted 
to do everything to justify and continue 
its power. It is the tendency of 
bureaucracy; the sin of officialdom. 
Christianity is a spirit and a purpose. 
“That institution is Christian which 
expresses the Christian spirit, and whose 
program realizes the Christian purpose. 
No other is Christian indeed, however 
spangled with Christian labels it may 
be. 

The spirit and purpose of Christianity 
is brotherhood—a democratic society 
in which men shall live together and 
help each other, and work together for 
the highest ends. That means the law 
of good-will,and good-will often demands 
sacrifice. A church must come under 
this law as well as the individual. Does 
its life promote the largest ends of 
religion? New era movements to be 
religiously effective must have a higher 
spirit than church loyalty. They must 
have the spirit of the largest democratic 
social good. 

In the center of an eastern city, 
within two blocks of each other, is a 
group of strong churches, each trying 
in the spirit of Christ to minister to 
the many-sided needs of their people. 
Two are of the same denomination, and 
the third is a kindred church. The 
latter is proposing as its response to 
the New World to raise a large sum 
of money to enlarge the equipment of 
the church. It is the appeal of de- 
nominational loyalty. But the pastor, 
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a man who sees beyond his garden 
wall, feels that such effort is essentially 
sectarian, that the true answer to the 
call of the New World would mean a 
sacrifice upon the part of his particular 
church for the religious good of the 
community. They come from all parts 
of the city to maintain this particular 
organization. He feels the demand for 
union. If they would join the nearest 
churches, they would do the most for 
religion. It is typical of many cases 
in both city and country. Religious 
fellowship, Christian unity, wherever 
and as far as it would make for spirit- 
ual influences, is certainly an unmis- 
takable lesson of the war. If we hear 
God’s voice out of the clouds of war, he 
certainly tells us this. There are prac- 
tical limits; the spirit must not evap- 
orate into visionary schemes, but the 
Spirit must not be grieved or quenched. 

The times that try men’s souls, 
either a personal or national crisis, 
breaks up the crust of outer habit, 
breaks through the walls of creed and 
ordinance that man has made as religious 
defense and separation, and men find 
how much they are one in their essential 
nature and need. Many such experi- 
ences have come from the war. I 
know of nothing more beautiful and 
appealing than the story told by Kath- 
leen Burke, the head of the Scottish 
Women’s Hospitals inFrance and Serbia. 
It is found in her book, The White 
Road to Verdun. 


Everywhere you hear accounts of 
brotherly love and religious tolerance. 
I remember kneeling once by the side of 
a dying French soldier, who was tenderly 
supported in the arms of a famous young 
Mohammedan surgeon, an Egyptian who 


had taken his degree in Edinburgh and was 
now attached to the French Red Cross. 
The man’s mind was wandering, and seeing 
a woman beside him, he commenced to talk 
to me as to his betrothed. “This war 
cannot last long, little one, and when it 
is over we will buy a pig and a cow, and we 
will go to the curé, wont we, beloved?” 
Then in a lucid moment he realized that he 
was dying, and he commenced to pray: 
“Ave Maria. Ave Maria.” But the poor 
tired brain could remember no more. He 
turned to me to continue, but I could no 
longer trust myself to speak, and it was the 
Mohammedan who took up the prayer 
and continued it, whilst the soldier followed 
with his lips until his soul passed away 
into the valley of shadows. 

The appeal that has stirred the heart 
of the nation and brought men to act 
together, men of the most diverse inherit- 
ance and training, has been the danger 
to the very principles that have made us 
a nation, a contest that involved not 
only our life but the life of all men, all 
the fair hopes of the world’s progress. 
And no appeal less than this can conserve 
the religious values of the war. No 
motive less religious than this can take 
the passion for liberty awakened, the 
nationalistic spirit set loose, and make 
them self-restrained and thoughtful of 
other interests than their own, and 
co-operant toward the enduring good 
of the world. 


II. The Elements of the Strongest 


Religious Appeal 


It must be a view of religion as the 
essential life for all men, as fitted to the 
religious nature which is the essential 
fact of every man. It must not divide 
men but unite them. It must not 
check the aspirations of men, but 
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interpret them and guide them. It 
must sympathize with the impulse 
for self-expression, the passion for free- 


dom, and harmonize it with the society. 


ofmen. It must recognize the imperfect 
strivings after truth, the gropings after 
God, the broken lights of God, and so 
present Christianity that it shall be 
the realization of each man’s hope: 

It must be a view of religion that 
shall meet the need of the whole man; 
of all that makes a man’s life. It must 
minister to the abundant life, not to a 
dwarfed, limited, eccentric type of life. 
It must not be the excision of any power, 
or faculty, or source of life, but be the 
enrichment of all life; it must be taken 
as the controlling and glorifying spirit 
into every province of life. 

It must be a view of religion that shall 
have regard for the whole society of 
men; whatever makes this manifold, 
busy, unfolding life of masses of men 
in this close interdependent age. It 
must regard work as life, and furnish 
itsaim and law. It must be the inform- 
ing spirit of education. It must breathe 
in the ideal forms of life. It must find 
its expression in laws and institutions. 
It must direct the life of the nation, 
as the noblest expression of corporate 
life. It must bind nations together in 
a tighter bond than self-interesis. 
Religion to make its appeal to the 
New World must be coterminous with 
life. 

And it must come with a claim that 
is supreme, an authority of a law of life. 
It must come with the power of the 
deepest, fullest experience, the testimony 
of the best lives, the witness of the very 
heart of the race. It must come as a 
law that men have found true every- 


where, without which no man can live 
the life of a man, without which there 
can be no hope of a perfected society of 
men. The appeal must touch the com- 
mon man, and give to the strongest life 
a call for its fullest powers. 


III. The New Hope of the World 


The New World stands open, expec- 
tant, waiting. It never needed Christian 
faith so much. Never before did the 
world so challenge Christianity; never 
before did it offer such a field for its 
triumph. What is the religious appeal 
for the New World? It is found in the 
words of Jesus: ‘Let the dead bury their 
dead, but go, thou, and preach the 
Kingdom of God.” The Kingdom of 
God the great message and great impera- 


_ tive of Jesus has come into general use 


only in our own time. It is the most 
common phrase of religion, often care- 
lessly and thoughtlessly used. It may 
mean anything from a purely personal 
experience of religion to the heaven of 
the redeemed. And it is certain from 
its increasing use that the phrase is 
beginning to have a more definite con- 
tent, to stand for a more definite concep- 
tion of the Christian spirit. It should 
not surprise us that this spiritual-social 
ideal of Jesus is so long in making its 
great appeal to man. That is the way 
with all great truths; they are pro- 
phetic; and man must be prepared to 
receive the fullest light. The ages that 
thought religion confined to the church 
could not receive Christ’s ideal; neither 
could the ages of intense individualism 
that held the only values to be God and 
the soul. 

But now when theré is a growing 
sense of social solidarity, it is easier for 
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us to express religion in social forms. 
A society of men seems its natural and 
necessary conception. Great thinkers 
have helped us to this conception. And 
great Biblical scholars have seen a new 
light. But here, as in every develop- 
ment of Christian truth, the revealers 
have been the men who have had a first- 
hand experience of Christ under the 
pressure of new problems. The men 
who toil and suffer, who identify them- 
selves with men just as Jesus did, are 
able to feel as he did, and catch some- 
thing of his vision of a better, fairer 
world. The program of Christianity is 
a broad one; it covers the race; it em- 
braces every interest and relationship 
and institution that makes a true man 
and a true society of men. The struggle 
of the nations has given this world- 
conception of Christianity new clearness 
and significance. 

The contest has been between the 
conception of the state that found in 
itself its highest end and motive and 
something higher, and that something 
higher is a Kingdom of God. The bond 
of peoples, pressed together by a common 
cause, has brought its pressure on great 
communities of faith, on historic creeds 
and churches, saying that the religious 
life is more than any organization, and 
that the value of any institution is its 
contribution to the spiritual forces of the 


And through the clouds of war is the 
vision of an ordered and peaceful world. 
The Calvary of war must be followed by 
a risen life, and we feel that this life is 
possible only by the agreements of free 
peoples, free in the life of Christian 
truth. The hope for the race is Chris- 
tian democracy. 


THE BIBLICAL WORLD 


The spiritual interpretation of the 
war is expressed in the Kingdom of God. 
Many are being taught of God, and out- 
side the church those “the preacher 
could not school” are sensitive to the 
new meanings of life. It is easy for 
some men to make light of Mr. Wells’ 
discovery of God. But suffering has 
brought him a real experience. Would 
to God that all men had as real an expe- 
rience, and as sure a faith in the purpose- 
fulness of the world. 

And this experience of God throws 
new light on the meaning of life. Listen 
to this noble idealism: 


The vision of God’s kingdom on earth 
will follow the realization of God’s true 
nature and purpose, and he will begin to 
develop the latent citizen of this world- 


_ state in himself. He will fall in with the 


idea of the world-wide sanctities of this 
new order being drawn over the warring 
outlines of the present, and of men falling 
out of relationship with the old order and 
into relationship with the new. Many 
men and women are already working today 
at tasks that belong essentially to God’s 
Kingdom, tasks that would be of the same 
essential nature if the world were now a 
theocracy; for example, they are doing or 
sustaining scientific research or education 
or creative art; they are making roads to 
bring men together; they are doctors 
working for the world’s health; they are 
building homes, they are constructing 
machinery to save and increase the powers 
of men. 

Such men and women need only to 
change their orientation as men _ will 
change about at a work-table when the 
light that was coming in a little while ago 
from the southern windows begins to come 
in chiefly from the west, to become open and 
confessed servants of God. This work 
that they were doing for ambition or the 
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love of men or the love of knowledge, or 
what seemed the inherent impulse of the 
work itself, or for money or honor or king 
or country, they will realize they are doing 
for God and by the power of God. Self- 
transformation into a citizen of God’s 
kingdom, and a new realization of all earthly 
politics as no more than the struggle to 
define and achieve the Kingdom of God in 
the earth, follow on, without any need for 
a fresh spiritual impulse, from the moment 
when God and the believer meet and clasp 
one another. 

We have had few better interpreta- 
tions of the incorporation of the mind 
and spirit of Christ in the life of the 
world; the life of God in the soul of man 
directing all effort and relationship, 
expressing itself in all achievements and 
institutions, the Christian life of men 
a Kingdom of God. 


IV. God’s Kingdom as a Goal 


“Let the dead bury their own dead, 
but go, thou, and publish abroad the 
Kingdom of God.” What appeal does 
this make upon the awakened earnest- 
ness and purpose of men ? 

The Kingdom of God expresses the 
unity of truth. God’s world is one of 
order and harmony, and whatever is of 
truth has a place there. Truth is God’s 
child, and no truth can be exiled from 
religion, the life of God among men. If 
evolution is the best way of expressing 
the growth of life, then evolution must 
throw light upon God’s working in a 
human soul. If social democracy be the 
best form of social and political relation, 
expressing the largest welfare, then social 
democracy must find its motive and 
power in the gospel of Christ. No truth 
of human good can be outside the King- 
dom of God. Every student, every 
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worker, every light upon the meaning of 
life, every form by which the spirit of 
man expresses its power and its aspira- 
tion, are all a part of God’s task, and 
help to make‘his will complete. 

The Kingdom of God expresses the 
unity of human life. Science teaches 
us the unity of life. We come from 
untold generations and we are shaped 
into being by forces all about us we but 
dimly understand. History tells us of 
the growth of ideas and institutions, 
our indebtedness to the past and our 
being conditioned by the present. And 
religion is not the exception of life, but 
the interfusion of all these facts and 
forces with the presence and will of God. 
As high above the city there is a point of 
harmony where the babel of voices is 
blended, so this varied and complex life 
finds its unity in the Kingdom of God. 
Every fact and force is seen to have its 
place and harmony, giving to all life its 
purposefulness, filling it with divine 
meaning. 

The Kingdom of God expresses the 
relation between the personal and social 
in redemption. There can be no mass 
salvation. Men are reached one by one. 
Each life is a distinct personality, and 
yet each life is a part of an age, and a 
part of a still closer environment, a mem- 
ber of a family, a shop, a school. We 
are living souls; and yet it makes all the 
difference in the world how these bodies 
of ours are kept. The 200,000 school 
children of New York City who last 
winter were found underfed and so unfit 
for their school work, cannot be saved by 
the most zealous imparting of religious 
ideas. Their bodies must be fed and 
trained if they are to escape deformed 
and perverted lives. We are responsible 


characters. 


persons, and yet where we live, and how 
we live, and what we do will vitally affect 
Millions are condemned 
by the slum before they have the chance 
of life. “Until the housing conditions 
of our great cities are Christianized,” 
said General Booth (and surely no man 
knew better than he), “there is no hope 
of reaching the people with the gospel.” 
Millions are hardened by the keen and 
sometimes cruel competition of modern 
industry. They care no more for sin 
and redemption and immortal life than 
for last year’s weather reports. The 
soul has been crushed out by the struggle 
for bread. We are so bound together 
body and soul that a child’s wrong hab- 
its of eating, due to the ignorance or 
indifference of its parents, may have to 
do with a man’s power of choice. We 
are so bound together in society that an 
unkept street may have to do with an 
unkept soul. The work of an individ- 
ual salvation must not be relaxed one 
whit, but the work of social salvation 
must be pressed with all the wisdom and 
devotion that Christian faith can inspire. 

The Kingdom of God makes the 
church the servant of democracy. The 
religious experience is always personal 
and when the attempt is made to insti- 
tutionalize it, to insist that it shall go 
through certain steps and take certain 
expressions, its freedom and power are 
limited. Religious experience cannot be 
confined to a church save at great loss to 
religion and society. State churches 
have tried to do this, and they have 
sometimes been notorious blocks ‘to 
religious and social progress. Even free 
churches may be eccentric and divisive, 
not adequately representing the reli- 
gious experience of the community. And 
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vital forces of religion may be outside 
the churches. But when the church is a 
servant and not the master, it awakens 
and sustains the religious experience, 
and it inspires and directs it in every 
channel of human welfare. It awakens 
the sense of human worth and works for 
that equality of opportunity which is the 
essence of democracy. The church 
rejoices in and inspires all these allies of 
the human spirit; she makes them the 
allies of God. 

The Kingdom of God gives a worthy 
goal for the development of human his- 
tory. Any great struggle is bound to be 
accompanied with sentimental and even 
magical waves of religion. It was so in 
the breaking up of the Holy Roman 
Empire, with the wars of Napoleon, and 
with this world-struggle. Men despair 
of ordered progress, of the victory of 
sacrificial love, and expect the present 
system to end in catastrophe. As hope- 
less on the other side is the attitude of 
some of the world’s great ones. In 
every nation are groups of strong men 
who laugh at leagues of peace, who do 
not believe in the open agreement of 
democratic peoples, who hold with old 
diplomacy to the balance of power 
and the necessity of great armies and 
navies. 

“Tf Christ should propose a league of 
nations,’”’ said a Senator last week, “I 
would not accept it.” Over against a 
superstitious faith and a Christless civ- 
ilization is the conception of the Kingdom 
of God, faith that God has a purpose of 
good for the race, that the living Christ 
is the soul and hope of human progress, 
that love not might is the law of life. 

This may not be the end of wars. 
We do not know through what trials 
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God may lead the race. But we do 
know that he is leading us and the end 
is peace. 
Christ did not fail 
Though ever unaccomplished is His word; 
Him Prince of Peace, though unenthroned, 
we hail, 
Supreme when in all bosoms He be heard. 


V. Living for Lives 


The Kingdom of God is an impera- 
tive call. “Go thou and publish abroad 
the Kingdom of God.” If a man has 
caught a vision of the world-call, nothing 
personal can ever stand in the way of 
duty. Few scenes are more touching in 
modern biography than the moment 
when Madame Breshkovsky gave her 
little son to the care of her sister that she 
might devote her whole life to Russian 
freedom. It was the choice between the 
dearest personal treasure and the call of 
millions of oppressed peasants. She felt 


it God’s call and she did not fail, though 
her heart was torn with anguish. If a 
man has seen the heavenly vision he can 
not be disobedient to it without being 


false to his own soul. ‘We must needs 
obey the highest when we see it.” 
Dr. Dale of Birmingham, after he 


had been preaching many years, had a> 


vision of the living Christ that was like 
a sunrise to him. For a whole year he 
could think and speak of nothing else. 
Christ is the living one. He inspires the 
thoughts of men. He is in the move- 
ments of human life. A like experience 
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has come to many men in the vision of 
the Kingdom of God. It has been a 
faint dawn in their youth; it has been 
growing through years of study and 
experience; it comes into full glory when 
they see men bring the grace of Christ 
and the power of prayer into charity and 
education, into industry and govern- 
ment, as well as the distinctive field of 
the church, 

There is no appeal today like the 
Kingdom of God. What reality it gives 
to our work in making for the present 
good of human life. What breadth it 
gives to our work, as touching every 
interest of man, giving a spiritual motive 
to every service. What fellowship it 
gives to our work, finding helpers and 
co-workers in every worthy sphere; 
“making a rampart of my fellows.” 
What significance it gives to our work, 
connecting the simplest act with the far- 
reaching plan of God. 

We are to work in the church of 
Christ for individual lives. And no 
poet’s dream, no prophet’s ecstasy, is to 
divert us from the responsibility and pre- 
ciousness of this personal work. But it 
makes all the difference in the world how 
we do this work; whether we are mere 
priests of a church or prophets of the 
Kingdom of God. I know that I have 
been talking about an ideal. But as 
long as we do not surrender the ideal of 
our life, all is right. 

Hell-gates are powerless 
Phantoms when we build. 


THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTION’ 


WILLIAM H. P. FAUNCE, D.D., LL.D. 
President of Brown University, Providence, Rhode Island 


The great war is over and the great 
work now begins. The object of war is 
destruction, and surely the destruction 
has been abundant and complete. The 
monstrous German ambition lies broken 
and impotent and every church in 
Christendom may well sing one stanza 
of the Magnificat: 

He hath scattered the proud in the imagi- 
nation of their heart; he hath put down 
princes from their thrones and exalted 
them of low degree. 

The great war has not yet brought us 
peace or happiness, but it has brought 
us amazing opportunity. Fused in the 
fires of the awful struggle, the whole 
world now lies plastic to the hand of 
faith. The foundations of the great 
deep are broken up, barriers are broken, 
boundaries are shattered, and the whole 
world is malleable and waiting to be 
shaped anew. When Charles Francis 
Adams calls a certain age in Massa- 
chusetts history “glacial period’ we 
all know what he means. Human 
life was congealed by the New England 
theocracy—all truth was known, all 
duty expounded, and nothing allowed 
to change. But the era in which we live 
is not glacial but volcanic. All human 
government, institutions, and ideals are 
changing before our very eyes. The 
world is a molten mass, and before it 
cools Christianity may stamp upon it 
the image and superscription of God. 


Twenty years from now it will be impos- 
sible; five years from now it will be 
too late. This one year will shape the’ 
thousand years that follow. As we face 
our tremendous task we may take 
either the attitude of Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet or that of the English poet who 
died on his way to the front, Rupert 
Brooke. The nerveless Hamlet moaned: 
“The time is out of joint, O cursed spite 
That ever I was born to set it right.” 
But the militant soul of Rupert 
Brooke cried, as he sailed for Gallipoli: 
“Now God be thanked, who hath 
matched us with this hour!” - 


The Ghurch’s Responsibility 


In all the changes now going on the 
Christian church is vitally concerned. 
If it could not prevent the war it can 
at least prevent an ignoble and un- 
Christian peace. The church has 
immense responsibility for the social 
conditions which shape the individual 
life. It must refuse to condone or 
tolerate conditions which make religion 
impossible. This denomination repre- 
sents the extreme of emphasis upon the 
individual. We believe that “the soul 
of all improvement is the improvement 
of the soul.”” We believe that the world 
will never be saved by social reform, by 
hygiene, by soup kitchens, or by modern 
plumbing. It will be saved only as 
individuals are saved, i.e., transformed 


* An address delivered at the Northern Baptist convention in Denver, May 21, 1919. 
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in purpose and allegiance and made 
partakers of the divine nature. 

But as no man can breathe in a 
vacuum, no man can long remain 
Christian if all his surroundings are 
anti-Christian and his whole environ- 
ment is a denial of the possibility of a 
Christian order on the earth. An anti- 
Christian society will poison and 
suffocate the individual Christian man. 
We need not only good men but good 
relations between men, and without 
such relations the isolated individual 
Christian will shrivel up and cease to be. 
Hence the Christian church has a vital 
concern with reconstruction of the 
social order. What can the church do 
today as it stands between the shattered 
world of 1914 and the Christian world 
that is to be? It cannot pose as an 
authority in sociology or economics. 
It should not rush in where experts fear 
to tread. It cannot offer competent 
opinions on municipal government or 
on taxation or social insurance or the 
exact number of hours a man ought to 
work in a day or the amount of wages 
he ought to receive. But of certain 
things the church is absolutely sure and 
on these it must speak in trumpet 
tones. 


Sacredness of Personality 


1. The church can and must affirm 
the sacredness of personality. A person 
is not a thing to be bought and sold, 
used and flung aside, exploited for 
another’s gain. A person is not a 
means to anything but an end in himself. 
He is never a tool or a “hand,” but is a 
spark of the divine and eternal. In 
three consecutive stories Jesus set forth 
his conception of the human being—the 


stories of the lost coin, the lost sheep 
and the lost son. The lost coin was still 
precious metal, the lost sheep was still 
dear to the shepherd, the lost son was 
still a son and heir to all the Father 
possessed. 

Hence a contract for labor is wholly 
different from a contract for goods. The 
goods can be detached from the owner 
and shipped across the sea. Labor 
cannot be detached from the soul of 
the laborer, and his soul cannot become 
an article of commerce. Cotton can 
be baled and shipped and bought and 
sold, but the human beings who pick 
the cotton or weave it into fabrics or 
handle it over the counter are not in 
the same category. They are bone of 
our bone and flesh of our flesh. They 
have a value which attaches to no 
property, and they have rights superior 
to all property rights whatever. In 
affirming the sacredness of persons the 
church is not posing as expert economist; 
it is uttering the first rudiments of 
religion. 

Hence labor that degrades and stunts 
the personality cannot be tolerated in a 
Christian land. Labor cannot indeed 
be always agreeable. Work is not play, 
and religion is not afraid of hard work. 
Honest work is not a curse but an 
education. It means burden-bearing, 
strenuous, unremitting effort, heroic 
overcoming of obstacles. Let no Uto- 
pian dream, whether painted by evan- 
gelism or Bolshevism, hide from us the 
grim reality. Some men must dig our 
ditches through the rocks and mud, 
and mine our coal in the sunless depths 
of the earth, and breathe the hot air 
of the glass-factory, and make sulphur 
matches, and feed the blazing fires in the 
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hold of the ocean liner. Some women 
must scrub prosaic floors, and wash 
dishes, and mend torn garments, and 
do the daily drudgery which is the 
price of a home. “In the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread’”—no mass 
meetings or street orators can reverse 
that sentence. This is not an easy 
world and was not meant to be. 


Anti-Christian Toil 


But the toil of the home need not 
crush out the soul of womanhood, and 
the toil of the farm and the factory 
need not crush the aspiration of manhood 
and womanhood. Toil that undermines 
health, that permanently saps nervous 
energy, toil that is aimless and hopeless 
because it sees no outcome, toil that has 
no satisfaction in the process and no 
share in the result—that is anti-Christian 
toil and must not be allowed in a Chris- 
tian land. From the standpoint of 
mere production that kind of work is 
wasteful, since it means lessened output 
reluctantly yielded by sullen workers. 
But from the standpoint of religion 
that kind of work is condemned as 
dwarfing to the souls of men. 

The church has a stake in creating 
such conditions that men may not only 
become Christian but may stay Chris- 
tian. What is the use of adding a 
thousand converts to our churches if we 
must turn them loose in a world where 
the Christian life is practically impos- 
sible? What is the use of getting them 
to walk a “sawdust trail” if the next 
day and the next ten years they must 
walk streets filled with saloons and 
prostitutes and vampires? What do 
they gain in accepting religion on Sunday 
night, if on Monday they must accept 
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a civilization which scouts the Nazarene 
and is built on the principle of each man 
for himself and the devil take the hind- 
most? If the church in the presence 
of such conditions is silent or evasive, 
then the moral passion of our time will 
throb through other channels and the 
lovers of men will seek unconsecrated 
pulpits for their message. 


Democracy 


2. The church must affirm democracy; 
i.e., equal opportunity for all persons to 
develop their highest powers. Of 
course, all men are not born equal— 
that is the flashing phrase found in the 
Declaration of Independence, nowhere 
found in the New Testament. Persons 
are not equal in capacity or attainment 
and never can be. Men are no more 
alike in their ability to imagine, admin- 
ister, and create than they are in the 
color of their eyes and hair. Men are 
not bricks in a row, each one eight 
inches by two by four; they are members 
in a social body. But each member 
must participate in the life of the whole 
body, and if shut out of that life it will 
make trouble for all the rest. A little 
finger left to fester in pain will send 
pain through every limb and at length 
still the beating of the central heart. 
The whole body is crippled when a 


single member is left to suffer and to 


die. 

If the church be truly democratic it 
will not indorse the social domination 
of any class, whether it be a class of 
radicals and revolutionists or a class 
of Bourbons and reactionaries. Russia 
today is the most undemocratic land in 
the world. Professing lofty sentiments 
of brotherhood, it is given over to das- 
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tardly deeds intended to’ enthrone in 
power a single class. Russia was ruled 
for centuries by a class of royal tyrants 
and now it is ruled by a proletariat, 
and one kind of rule is as dangerous as 
the other. On the whole, I would 
prefer the tyranny of a single autocrat 
to the tyranny of the hydra-headed 
mob. 

Germany has been ruled for fifty 
years by a Junker class which deter- 
mined on world-power or downfall and 
which has obtained downfall forever. 
But if the power of the Junkers is merely 
transferred to another class—the men 
who work with their hands—nothing will 
be gained for freedom or for Christian 
faith. Class rule is always blind and 
hateful. Christianity knows no class 
and will submit tonone. Barbarian and 
Scythian, Gentile and Jew, Orient and 
Occident, employer and employed, brain- 
worker and hand-worker—all are human 
beings bound by the same law, needing 
the same gospel, called to stand at 
last before the same inflexible tribunal. 

The remedy for the rule of the tyrant 
and the rule of the mob is to be found in 
the simple, far-reaching principles of 
Christian democracy. That democracy 
must prevail in the church, in political 
life, in business life, and in the entire 
social order. Democracy does not mean 
that one man is as good as another, but 
that all men are good enough to have a 
voice in choosing the best. It does 
not mean that all are equally wise, but 
that all are wise enough to help in 
discovering the wisest and letting him 
lead the way. Democracy is clumsy 
but Christian. Autocracy is smooth- 
running, but sure in the end to run upon 
the rocks. Someone has said that autoc- 
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racy is like a swift ship, beautiful to 
see until it strikes and founders on a 
ledge; while democracy is like sailing 
on a raft—your feet are always uncom- 
fortably wet, but your craft cannot 
sink. But whether comfortable or not, 
democracy is the only social order that 
is compatible with the fundamental 
teachings of the Christian faith. 


Law of Love Supreme 


3. The church must affirm that the law 
of love is a law of nature as well as a law 
of God, and is not to be subordinated 
to any so-called laws of biology or eco- 
nomics. The great war has made some 
long-hidden truths to stand out sharp 
and clear as invisible ink when brought 
near the fire. It has shown us side by 
side in deadly parallels the Germanic 
and the Christian theory of life. Ger- 
many has for two generations been 
nominally Christian; at heart she has 
worshiped Odin and Thor, canonized 
the Vikings, and bowed at the shrine 
of physical force. She has employed 
her philosophers and preachers to 
buttress and sanctify her pagan ambi- 
tion; and they have performed their 
task so thoroughly that the whole 
world can now see the amazing contrast 
between a materialistic, or pagan, and a 
human and Christian order of society. 

Kaiserism says the fundamental law 
of the world is competition. Chris- 
tianity says the fundamental law is 
is co-operation. Kaiserism says war is 
a biological necessity; Christianity says 
brotherhood is a necessity for the 
survival of men and tribes and nations. 
Kaiserism declares the state is the source 
of law and whatever it commands is 
right; Christianity affirms that the 
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state is subject to the law whose seat 
is in the bosom of God, and only what 
is right may the state command. 
Nietzsche declares that “life is in its 
essence injury, the overpowering of 
whatever is foreign to us.”” Christianity 
declares that whosoever wills to save 
his life shall lose it. In von Moltke 
we read: ‘Perpetual peace is a dream 
and it is not even a beautiful dream. 
War is a part of the eternal order 
instituted by God.”’ In the New Testa- 
ment we read that the peacemakers are 
the true children of God. 

We in America have never yet con- 
sciously put biological law above ethical 
obligation. But we are in constant 
danger of fatalistic surrender to supposed 
economic laws formulated by thinkers 
long since dead. We sometimes say: 
“There is no escape from the iron 
law of supply and demand,” when 
as a matter of fact one of our chief 
tasks in life is to prevent the mechanical 
play of blind economic forces. We 
say: “Men can always be depended 
on to act selfishly,” and as we say it 
the men in khaki go marching down the 
street to disprove our pagan theory. We 
say: ‘Strong men must triumph and the 
weak must always go to the wall,”’ but 
every Christian orphanage and hospital 
and school is built to combat our asser- 
tion. We say: “Salaries and wages go 
up and down according to the number of 
men standing idle,” and every combina- 
tion of capital or of labor is designed to 
defeat that automatic process. 


A Toppling Pyramid 


Christianity cannot recognize indus- 
trial war as the future basis of society. 
That kind of war is today advocated by 


two classes: those that have desperately 
failed and gone under in the social 
struggle and so think any change must 
be for the better, and those who have 
completely succeeded in the struggle 
and who will welcome no change in a 
social order which has made them 
prosperous. But a society built on 
industrial antagonism is a pyramid 
standing on its apex already toppling 
into ruin. The laboring man who 
regards all employers as his natural 
foes is blind to the facts as they are, is 
a poor helper in any enterprise, and is 
himself the foe of industrial peace. The 
employer who regards all laboring men 
with suspicion and fear is not fitted to 
function in a Christian society and is 
a menace to the state. A_ society 
built up of two classes—one trying to 
get much labor for little money and the 
other trying to give little labor for 
much money—such a non-co-operative 
and inhuman society carries in itself a 
slumbering revolution and cannot long 
endure. When those two classes engage 
in public brawls it is the great community 
around them, the millions of innocent 
men and women, which suffers most. 

Is the industry of today really based 
on fear rather than on faith? Is not the 
employer in constant dread of secret or- 
ganizations, of new demands, of “‘soldier- 
ing”’ on the job, of strike and desertion ? 
And is not the employee in constant 
fear of losing his place, of losing his 
home through eviction, of losing all 
opportunity in a crowded mass of 
struggling men? And can a civilization 
built on mutual fear be successful in 
producing either goods or men ? 

The church does not know enough to 
serve as arbitrator in specific troubles. 
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But it does know and must say that until 
the motive of suspicion is replaced by 
mutual confidence, until industry is 
based not on fear but on faith and 
respect, there is no peace and no 
progress. Fear is weakening and demor- 
alizing, and every industry which uses 
fear of poverty or sickness or social 
stigma or any kind of fear as its main 
motive will prove financially disappoint- 
ing and socially dangerous. That leads 
us to our fourth principle: 


The Partnership of Enterprise 


4. The church must affirm that all 
honest enterprise is a partnership in 
which all men should work with common 
purpose, common responsibility, and 
common share in the result. Seventy- 
five years ago private business was 
usually and obviously such a partner- 
ship. The shoemaker sat in his little 
old-fashioned shop with his apprentice 
beside him and together they made a 
pair of shoes for the neighbor who 
bought them. The whole process was 
shot through with personal regard and 
friendly service. Now the shoemaker 
employs a thousand “hands” and sits 
behind a glass door—and glass is a 
non-conductor. Neither side knows 
how the other half thinks and does not 
try to know. Yet until each side 
knows what the other thinks and why it 
thinks so we shall have not honorable 
partnership but dishonorable and impov- 
erishing warfare. 

This modern impersonal mechanical 
relation must be swept away by the 
incoming of a genuine desire for partner- 
ship and a resolute determination by all 
parties to establish it. We had that 
partnership in war. Our millions of 
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soldiers flamed with a common purpose, 
and they realized that the officers shared 
their purpose with them. If millions 
could organize so effectively for destruc- 
tion in war, can they not do it for con- 
struction in peace? If they could 
combine to annihilate the farm and the 
factory and the cathedral, can they not 
combine to till the farm and operate 
the factory and make the house of 
God the gate of heaven? They can— 
they will! All we need is eyes to see 
the absolute necessity for doing it, and 
united resolve that it shall be done. 

We must Christianize the process as 
well as the product of industry. We 
must give fuller, freer, finer life to all 
who work beside us, on whichever side 
of the glass door they sit. We must 
give that fuller life not out of benevo- 
lence but out of justice; not as “welfare 
work”’ but as one of the costs of pro- 
duction. We must lift up the standards 
of housing, schooling, living. We must 
prevent the depletion of health, the 
exhaustion of energy, the strain and 
tension of fear, and must make the health 
and happiness of the workers the first 
charge upon all productive industry. 


Is This Utopian? 


Does that seem mere Utopian ideal- 
ism? Is it so visionary that we can 
easily put it aside, as we put aside the 
Sermon on the Mount when we leave the 
church on Sunday noon? Listen then 
to the utterance of one who can hardly 
be called a visionary, Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr. In his notable pam- 
phlet called Representation in Industry 
he writes: 

The soundest industrial policy is that 
which has constantly in mind the welfare of 
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employees as well as the making of profits 
and which, when human considerations 
demand it, subordinates profits to welfare. 
Industrial relations are essentially human 
relations. 

The day has passed when the conception 
of industry as chiefly a revenue-producing 
process can be maintained. To cling to 
such conceptions is only to arouse antago- 
nism and to court trouble. In the light of 
the present, every thoughtful man must 
concede that the purpose of industry is quite 
as much the advancement of social well- 
being as the accumulation of wealth. 


A New Day Dawns 


Closely associated with Mr. Rocke- 
feller is W. L. MacKenzie King, former 
minister of labor in Canada, who 
in his remarkable book Industry and 
Humanity declares: “Whenever in 
social or industrial relations the claims 
of humanity and industry are opposed, 
those of industry must make way.” 
When experienced, hard-headed leaders 
of business talk in such accents surely 
a new day is dawning. Surely fear 
shall give way to faith, antagonism to 
co-operation, and the warfare that now 
cripples the work of the world shall 
give way to a partnership that will not 
only increase our output but ennoble 
every worker with hand or brain. Sus- 
picious employers and sullen workers 
will conduct our nation into Bolshevism. 
Loyal co-operation by men who believe 
their daily task is helping to make 
America a finer land to live in may 
yet transform the place of merchandise 
into the Father’s house. 

_ If we agree on the four fundamental 
principles thus laid down, what shall 
we do about them? Shall the church 
proceed to indorse a multitude of 


specific measures? Shall we advocate 
social insurance, or profit sharing, or a 
minimum wage, or an eight-hour day 
for every worker in shop and store and 
household service? Frankly, I do not 
believe the church knows enough to 
outline a detailed and rigid program 
and lay down the rails on which the 
world must run. I am dubious about 
all get-the-millennium-quick schemes 
and all ironclad programs for the future. 
If we keep open minds and warm hearts 
we shall see the next step to take and 
then the next, and so we shall walk to- 
gether into God’s great tomorrow. Let 
us cling to fundamental Christian prin- 
ciples, and through mutual conference 
and co-operation work them out. We 
do not know enough to be as dogmatic in 
industry as we have been in theology. 

But we do know and must affirm 
that in a Christian land women and chil- 
dren cannot be sacrificed to any alleged 
necessities of trade. We do know that 
no unsanitary tenements can be allowed 
to exist for the enrichment of absentees. 
We do know that no occupational dis- 
ease must go without a remedy. We do 
know that no preacher can rightly 
speak to us of golden streets if he has 
no care for the streets and alleys of 
his own city, and no church can be 
allowed to substitute a picture of “the 
sweet bye and bye” for an honest 
grappling with the human problems of 
now and here. 


What Harvest? 


Great changes are coming either 
through the church or in spite of it. 
We live in a moving world, and Chris- 
tian men are not afraid to have it move. 
Either by the orderly processes of 
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growth, by the give and take of reason- 
able men, by negotiation and concession 
in the presence of a common need, or 
else by volcanic eruption and upheaval 
changes must come. Alas for those— 
whether demagogues or Bourbons— 
who cry “Peace, peace!”’ while they sow 
the dragon’s teeth and ignore the sure 
crop of armed men. America has no 
sympathy with anarchy. Revolution 
is foreign to our temperament and not 
to be endured in a free land which 
floats the stars and stripes. But we 
must not imagine either that the “old- 
time religion” is good enough or that 
the social status quo is the Kingdom of 
Heaven. The things that are wrong 
have got to be righted by Christian men 
or they will be righted by anti-Christian 
forces. The open mind must come 
before the helping hand. The rigid 
stand-pat attitude of the House of 
Have and the walking-delegate attitude 
of the House of Want are equally dan- 
gerous to Christian democracy. Weare 
members one of another. The fact of 
membership exists whether we have the 
feeling of it or not. The method of the 
New Testament is not volcanic but 
evolutionary. Every Christian accepts 
Christ’s fundamental law of the king- 
dom—“‘first the blade, then the ear, 
then the full corn on the ear.” Let 
every man make his own heart Chris- 
tian, his own home, his own shop, his 
own corporation, and before we know it 
we shall have a Christian America, fair 
as the sun, clear as the moon, and more 
glorious than an army with banners. 


International Relations 


We have no time, perhaps no need, 
to show how this social reconstruction 


must affect international relations. The 
world is now so woven together that 
no nation can reorganize its life alone. 
Diseases, physical or social, will not 
stay in bounds. “Spanish influenza” 
quickly spreads to American shores, and 
fantastic Russian theories are preached 
in American parlors. International rela- 
tions must undergo reconstruction, and 
the process is going on before our eyes. 
Narrow, superheated nationalism—quite 
unknown in the Roman Empire or in 
the Middle Ages—which has developed 
so fiercely in the last half-century, the 
determination that one’s own land shall 
dominate all other lands, is a Germanic 
doctrine drawn from the Old Testament 
and quite foreign to the New Testa- 
ment. 

It is easy to be provincial in a large 
country. In Switzerland one cannot 
travel 300 miles in any direction without 
meeting a new language and a new 
culture. Here we can travel 3,000 
miles and find men dressed in the same 
garb, speaking in the same accents, 
and thinking the same thoughts. But 
the Christian church was international 
in its original conception, and our great 
task is to make the original horizon of 
the church to become the horizon of 
the state. 

A league of nations? Yes, but what 
sort of nations? No league of purely 
selfish nations can endure. If each 
nations wants the shelter of the league in 
order to secure international sanction 
for nationalistic pillage, or to protect 
its imperialistic ambitions, the league 
is dead before it is born. Only the give 
and take of honorable peoples, only 
the honest desire to help the struggling 
masses of humanity, white and black 


; 
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and yellow—only these Christian pur- 
poses can give permanence to any league. 
No machinery will do it. No exchange 
of documents can pledge a people to 
do a thing they unitedly desire not to 
do. There is no promise of peace on 
earth except to men of good-will. Chris- 
tianity can furnish the good-will, the 
dynamic behind the league, and so 
change the treaty from a scrap of paper 
into an instrument of the Kingdom of 
God. We want not merely peace but 
co-operation; not cessation of struggle 
but united struggle against tyranny 
and ignorance, and poverty and sickness 
and despair. We want not a false 
internationalism which would wipe out 
all boundaries and destroy all local 
allegiance; we want the true inter- 
nationalism which binds north and south 
and east and west in ceaseless endeavor 
to make the whole world free from terror 
and joyous in the co-operative tasks of 
the new day. Science cannot do this— 
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it can create engines of torture as easily 
as tools of labor. It brings men’s 
bodies together but cannot unite their 
souls. Diplomacy cannot do this—it 
has been more Machiavellian than 
Christian. Treaties cannot do this 
unless behind them is the confidence 
of faith. 

When the Son of Man cometh does he 
find faith in the earth? Surely he 
has come again in the last five years. 
“He is sifting out the nations before 
his judgment seat. Our God is march- 
ing on.” Are we ready to march with 
him. Are we merely mourning over a 
vanished yesterday, merely appre- 
hensive over an unknown tomorrow? 
Let Marshal Foch, who knows both 
how to fight and how to pray, be our 
teacher at this hour. He has said: 

Victories are won by science, but also by 
faith. It was our admirable soldiers that 
did it. I have but one merit—that of 
never despairing. 


RADICALISM IN RELIGION, BY A 
CONSERVATIVE 


BENJAMIN D. SCOTT 
Professor of Philosophy and English Bible in Simpson College 
Indianola, Iowa 


In a recent issue of one of the organs 
of a great Protestant denomination there 
appeared an article which suggested to 
the conservative writer of this sketch 
the title which appears above. The 
article referred to was from the pen of 
Dr. George P. Mains and was printed 


in the columns of the California Chris- 
tian Advocate, the Advocate being one 
of the official periodicals published by 
the Methodist Episcopal church. The 
caption of Dr. Mains’s article was in 
the form of the following question: Are 
These Books Vicious? The books under 
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discussion included Albert C. Knudson’s 
The Religious Teaching of the Old Testa- 
ment and Ismar J. Peritz’ Old Testament 
History. All of the books utilize the 
results of modern historical criticism 
and are written frankly from the his- 
torical point of view. The question 
proposed by Dr. Mains and, after due 
discussion, answered in the negative, 
was called forth by severe strictures 
upon these books from representatives 
of the connectionalism to which Dr. 
Mains belongs. The objectors, viewing 
such books as subversive of the faith 
as it was delivered unto the fathers, 


protest against having them placed. 


in the hands of the young men who are 
preparing themselves for places of leader- 
ship in the pulpits of Methodism. 

If the radicalism represented by these 
objectors were an isolated phenomenon, 
confined to a limited group in a single 
denomination, the present writer would 
not have taken the trouble to set the 
refractory keys of his typewriter clicking 
off these lines. But it is mot an isolated 
phenomenon, and it is radicalism, how- 
ever much its representatives may be 
surprised and, perhaps, incensed to find 
themselves so classified. These good 
men are insistent in the assertion that 
they are conservatives—conservators of 
the faith simple and unadulterated. 
They are to be found in practically all 
of the Protestant denominations, not 
in constant proportions, to be sure, but 
nevertheless in sufficient numbers to 
constitute an element entirely too im- 
portant to be ignored. Among their 
numbers may be found many of the most 
devout and consecrated of the members 
of the church of Jesus Christ. Hosts of 
them are daily and hourly enduring 
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hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ. To impeach the integrity of 
their ultimate purposes or the purity 
and disinterestedness of their actuating 
motives would be nothing short of 
malicious libel; but to have recourse to 
the prerogative of which they so readily 
and often volubly avail themselves, the 
prerogative of frank criticism, is certainly 
a privilege which should not be denied 
those who differ with their point of 
view in certain major respects. It 
seems, however, to be an unwritten 
canon of conduct among those who do 
so differ that this privilege should be 
magnanimously waived. 

As a rule, the historical scholar is 
content to state his case impersonally, 
without polemic, dispassionately mar- 
shaling his facts and allowing the facts 
to speak for themselves. Not so the 
“conservative” objector. Unable to 
meet the array of inflexible facts which 
shatter his cherished theories, he is 
prone to attempt to force the facts 
to fit the theories, or, baffled in this 
endeavor, to seek a vent for his dis- 
comfited feelings by heaping vitupera- 
tion upon those who dare to approach 
the things of religion without any Pro- 
crustean bed of preconceived theories. 
The historical scholar is assailed as a 
“dangerous man” and his method is 
pronounced the latest and most ingenious 
device of the Prince of Darkness for 
spreading his infernal kingdom among 
the sons of men. 

If those who proclaim and applaud 
such judgments were to discover how 
radical and revolutionary their own 
assumed conservatism really is, many 
of them would doubtless be stricken 
dumb with horror. The uncriticized 


assumption on which they stand is that 
their position as regards matters of 
Christian faith and practice is identical 
with that taken by the church in 
the days of its inception. They seem 
serenely and sublimely oblivious of the 
fact that the orthodoxy which they 
cherish is the net result of eighteen 
hundred years of theological construc- 
tion and reconstruction. It appears 
never to occur to them that their 
particular and respective types of trini- 
tarianism, their precise theories of Bibli- 
cal inspiration and infallibility, their 
elaborately articulated plans of salva- 
tion, their static conceptions of the 
nature and function of the church were 
all unglimpsed by the last of the apos- 
tolic band to leave the ranks of the 
church militant and join the glorified 
company of the church triumphant. In 
fine, they seem to overlook the fact that 
the orthodoxy which they seek to con- 
serve is itself the radicalism of former 
days rendered rigid by tradition. It 
is scarcely too much to say that every 
article of the so-called conservative posi- 
tion has at one time or another been 
branded as “dangerous,” ‘“revolution- 
ary,” “destructive of morals,” or “sub- 
versive of the faith.” The champion 
who enters the lists in behalf of such 
credal orthodoxy is in reality defending 
some council or schism or sect. Those 
who desire wittingly so to do are as- 
suredly entitled to the privilege. For 
them we have no word of censure; we 
only regret that they should elect such 
a course when there are so many other 
employments so much more worthy of 
their time and talent. 

The case of those who have un- 
wittingly followed this course is, how- 
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ever, very different, and very much 
more hopeful, provided only that they 
are open-minded and disposed, having 
proved all things, to hold fast to that 
which is good. The process of proving 
the things of their traditional faith 
would in all probability be painfully 
disconcerting to many of them, as it 
proved to the writer when he, as a 
college student, undertook the task. 
It is not his intention to imply that as a 
college student he carried to satis- 
factory conclusion this very consider- 
able enterprise, or even that he would 
be so rash as to say that to this day he 
has brought this enterprise to comple- 
tion. What is meant is that the early 
stages of the process of criticism and 
revision were attended by “many a 
conflict, many a doubt.” He was par- 
ticularly troubled to reduce the tradi- 
tional view of the Christian scriptures, 
in which view he had been indoctrinated, 
to a tenable conception. He takes it 
for granted that his experience in this 
respect is typical and therefore selects 
the doctrine of verbal inspiration and 
absolute inerrancy of the scriptures as 
illustrative of the unwitting radicalism 
of the ‘“‘conservative.”” 

\ Briefly stated, this doctrine is that 
the precise collection of sixty-six books 
which make up the Protestant Bible 
and only these were verbally dictated 
to their writers by God himself; that 
the writers of the respective books 
acted as purely passive agents for the 
transcription of the divinely dictated 
messages, making no slightest individual 
contribution to the matter thus set 
down; that the resultant record is abso- 
lutely inerrant in all respects, whether 
as regards scientific fact, historical data, 
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or the concerns of ethics and religion; 
that this record has retained in trans- 
lation the absolute inerrancy of the 
original; that the view is based upon 
scriptural warrant and was the prevail- 
ing conception of the apostolic church. 
The doctrine, to be sure, is not always 
defined in such detail by those who hold 
it, but every element in the foregoing 
analysis is implicit in the view. 

That this conception of the Bible 
is a radical innovation of decidedly 
post-apostolic times becomes apparent 
upon consideration of the following 
facts: 

1. The Septuagint, the Greek version 
of the Old Testament in common use in 
New Testament times, contained more 
than a dozen books in addition to those 
that appear in our Protestant Bibles. 
These books, the so-called Apocrypha, 
were quoted as scripture by the early 
Christian church, have been accepted 
as scripture by the Eastern church of 
all ages, are a part of the Old Testament 
as used by the Roman Catholic church 
to this day, and were rejected by 
Protestantism only because they do 
not appear in the Hebrew Bible. The 
Hebrew canon was not finally closed 
until the Council of Jamnia, go A.D., 
twenty years after the final destruction 
of Jerusalem, when a band of refugee 
rabbis gathered to pass upon the 
canonicity of certain books whose right 
to a place in the Hebrew scriptures was 
still a moot question. It is clear, then, 
that Protestantism in restricting its 
authoritative Old Testament to the 
thirty-nine books of the Hebrew canon 
was setting aside the verdict of fifteen 
Christian centuries and introducing, 
as an innovation into Christian think- 
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ing, a usage borrowed from sub-apostolic 
Judaism. 

2. An examination of the various 
books of the Bible discloses the fact 
that they are all shot through and 
through with the evidences of the 
personality of their writers and the 
spirit of the times in which they were 
written. Many of these books lay 
no claim to being divinely inspired; in 
fact, Paul states expressly in one place 
(I Cor. 7:25-40) that touching a certain 
matter he has no commandment of the 
Lord, that he is simply stating his own 
judgment, but that in delivering the 
judgment in question he thinks he has 
the Spirit of God. Certainly, then, the 
doctrine that all of the Biblical writers 
acted at all times as personalized type- 
writers upon which God wrote his Book 
is at least a post-Pauline innovation. 

3. The purpose of the Biblical writers 
was never to produce manuals of science 
or critical histories, but rather, in the 
spheres of morals and religion, to show 
the “very age and body of the time, 
its form and pressure.” So splendidly 
indifferent were these writers to such 
matters as scientific accuracy and his- 
torical consistency that the redactor 
of the Pentateuch did not hesitate to 
place side by side in his composite 
narrative two divergent accounts of the 
creation of the world, as if freely to 
offer his readers their choice, and the 
compilers of the sacred library as a 
whole did not hesitate to include the 
books of Kings and Chronicles, with all 
of their irreconcilable differences. The 
Biblical writer was solely concerned with 
voicing the ethical aspirations and reli- 
gious ideals of his day. If he drew 
upon the order of nature or the course 
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of human events for material, it was with 
the purpose of using that material to 
enforce his moral and religious lessons. 
It never occurred to anyone to set the 
Bible up as an authoritative manual 
of science and history until the develop- 
ment of modern scientific inquiry and 
critical investigation revealed the fact 
that there were discrepancies in the 
Biblical books in which these subjects 
play a secondary rdéle. Jesus himself 
repudiated certain of the moral pre- 
cepts of the ancient scriptures and the 
greatest of his apostles pronounced the 
venerable requirements of Old Testa- 
ment ritualism to be not obligatory upon 
those who are saved by grace through 
faith in Jesus Christ.2 Surely it was 
neither Jesus nor Paul who first formu- 
lated the doctrine of the inerrancy of 
the ancient scriptures as regards ethics 
and religion. A most radical innova- 
tion this, which challenges the author- 
ity of the founder of the faith and of his 
greatest spokesman. 

4. There is not extant a single 
sentence or word or syllable of the 
original copy of any one of the sixty-six 
books of the Bible. The translations 
of the books which are in use today 
are all made from handwritten manu- 
scripts of varying antiquity, the earliest 
of which come from about the third 
century A.D. and no two of which are 
in complete agreement concerning the 
text. Moreover, the text of these 
manuscripts is often so badly corrupted, 
especially in certain of the books of 
the Old Testament, that it is now no 
longer intelligible and can be construed 
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only by recourse to conjectural emenda- 
tions. This corruption of the text is 
the result of errors on the part of scribes 
in the age-long process of transcription. 
These facts make it clear that it is a 
suspiciously modern innovation to assert 
that the Bible in its present form pre- 
serves the absolute inerrancy of the 
original text. It would seem that 
nobody could in good faith make such 
an assertion unless he were unaware of 
the fact that our modern English Bible 
is a compromise rendering based upon 
many variant texts. 

5. Nowhere in the Bible is the claim 
advanced that the sixty-six books which 
compose the Protestant Bible are all 
divinely inspired and infallible. The 
reason for this fact is not hard to find; 
it is, briefly, that the books were not 
published serially by a board of editors 
who planned the whole set in the begin- 
ning and vouched for them severally 
and collectively as integral parts of a 
self-consistent whole. The latest book 
of the Hebrew scriptures was over two 
centuries old before the rabbis at Jamnia 
settled the canonicity of all of the thirty- 
nine. No statement, then, concerning 
the inspiration of the scriptures which 


’ might occur in any of these books could 


with any shred of reason be understood 
to apply to all of these thirty-nine writ- 
ings of ancient Israel. The twenty- 
seven books which compose the New 
Testament were not accepted by com- 
mon consent until the latter part of the 
fourth century A.D. The latest New 
Testament book was, therefore, nearly 
three centuries old before there was a 


1E.g., see Matt. 5: 38-42 and compare Lev. 24:19-20. 


? Galatians, chap. 3. 
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New Testament in the commonly ac- 
cepted meaning of the term. No state- 
ment, then, concerning the inspiration 
of scripture which might be found in 
any of these books could with any show 
of reason be held to apply to all of the 
twenty-seven books of a collection 
which nowhere existed as a whole. 
These considerations prove conclusively 
that the doctrine of the verbal inspira- 
tion and the inerrancy of the Protestant 
Bible as a whole is not based upon 
scriptural warrant and could not have 
been the prevailing view of the apostolic 
church, for the very sufficient reason 
that the apostolic church did not have 
the Protestant Bible. As a matter 


of fact, the very early church considered 
some half dozen other books as equal 
in authority to the books which appear 
in our modern New Testament and 
several of these other books came peril- 


ously near finding place in the canon 
of Christian scriptures. 

_ Historical analysis similar to the 
foregoing would lead to like conclusions 
with regard to the origin of many other 
traditional doctrines which are looked 
upon by those who hold them as repre- 
sentative of the primitive Christian 
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point of view, but enough has been said 
already to support the assertion that 
the “conservative” is in reality often 
desperately and dangerously radical! 
It must be freely admitted that much 
critical scholarship has been avowedly 
destructive and has tended to subvert 
faith in the eternal verities of God and | 
the spirit, but it should also be insisted 
that the genuine conservative is he who 
makes it his prime concern to discover 
precisely what the sacred writers meant 
when they spoke concerning the deep 
things of God, and, having made this 
discovery, endeavors to conserve their 
message and the spirit from which it 
flowed and to render them vitally 
operative in the life of his own day and 
generation. Such is the only conserva- 
tism worth while. It is so busy drinking 
deep at the wells of living water spring- 
ing up unto everlasting life and so 
engrossed with giving of these waters 
to thirsty lips that it has scant time to 
spare for the concerns of those who, 
forgetful of the waters themselves, 
center attention upon the form of the 
canals and conduits whereby they have 
been carried across the continents and 
through the centuries. 
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THE VALUE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT IN 
THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM' 


J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 
Professor of the Old Testament Language and Literature in the 
University of Chicago 


We are living in a new world. “Old 
things have passed away; all things are 
become new.”’ Even where old things 
are not utterly discarded, they have had 
to undergo re-examination and show 
cause for their continuance. Nothing 
is more conservative of tradition than 
religion; and in the field of religion 
nothing fights harder for its life than 
theology. Naturally, therefore, theo- 
logical curricula are not the type of 
thing most susceptible to change. But 
the revolutionary quality of the present 
age is so pronounced that even theo- 
logical professors are beginning to ques- 
tion the validity of many of their 
ancient claims. On every hand the 
theological course is being scrutinized 
with a view to making it serve the needs 
of the present age more effectively. 
This was one of the main subjects under 
consideration at the Cambridge Con- 
ference last August. The Episcopal 
Church Congress held in New York 
early last May was manifestly in favor 
of a radical change in the seminary 
training of candidates for the ministry. 
At such a time it is incumbent upon 
the representatives of each subject in- 
cluded in the curriculum to investigate 
the right of that subject to maintain its 
hold upon its traditional claim to the 


student’s time. At a recent Episcopal 
conference the proposition to eliminate 
the Old Testament “lesson” from the 
ritual was seriously made. It is as a 
result of such searchings of heart that 
in behalf of the required study of the 
Old Testament on the part of candi- 
dates for a theological degree I present 
this apologia. 

In the theological curricula of days 
gone by the Old Testament was given 
a much more prominent place than that 
which it now occupies. Its importance 
was so keenly felt that insistence was 
laid upon the study of Hebrew as the 
key to its interpretation; and the study 
of Hebrew was not postponed to the 
seminary period but was begun in the 
college course preparatory thereto. It 
is a familiar fact to all students of recent 
Baptist history that the late President 
Harper delivered his commencement 
oration in Hebrew as a boy of fourteen 
at Muskingum College. This practice 
at Muskingum was but an isolated sur- 
vival of a custom that was quite common 
at an earlier day. Harvard College was 
founded for the purpose of training up a 
properly equipped ministry. Naturally, 
therefore, the study of Hebrew was given 
a large place. At the beginning, candi- 
dates for the A.B. degree were required 


« An address at the Theological Conference held in connection with the commencement exercises 
of Rochester Theological Seminary on May 5. Publication here is with the consent of the editor of 
the Rochester Seminary Bulletin, in which the address is also appearing. 
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to take not only Hebrew and Greek, but 
also Syriac and Aramaic. Similar pre- 
scriptions prevailed at Yale. A period 
of “degeneration” was inaugurated by 
Harvard in 1787, when Hebrew was 
made optional. Facilis descensus Averni. 
The process of relaxation, being started, 
went on apace until ultimately not only 
the colleges but also the theological 
seminaries began to treat Hebrew as 
nonessential. The most recent addi- 
tion to the list of those thus dispensing 
with Hebrew is Union Theological 
Seminary, New York. The General 
Synod of the Lutheran Church in the 
United States still requires every candi- 
date for ordination to possess a knowl- 
edge of Hebrew, and the Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary at Princeton con- 
tinues to make it a prerequisite for 
graduation. When President Harper 
inaugurated the new fashion by dis- 
pensing with the prerequisite of Hebrew 
at Chicago, it was done, not because of 
any diminution of interest in the Old 
Testament or of belief in its value, but 
because he rightly thought that to 
occupy every student’s energy during 
a large portion of his time in the Divinity 
School with the learning of Hebrew 
paradigms and the memorizing of 
vocabularies was not the most effective 
way of giving him an adequate knowl- 
edge of the Old Testament as preparation 
for his work as a minister. 

However, the former emphasis upon 
the Old Testament as indispensable to 
the minister was part and parcel of a 
theory of Scripture which has now passed 
away. As long as men thought of Scrip- 
ture as the literal utterance of God 
expressly conveyed to men through 
specially endowed individuals who acted 
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as mere amanuenses, it was quite natural 
that they should be anxiously solicitous 
to obtain all the light possible from such 
a revelation. It was a perfectly logical 
conclusion from this conception of Scrip- 
ture that the Bible must constitute a 
complete guide for all human conduct; 
no contingency could arise in human 
experience for which there would not 
be found an adequate rule in the Scrip- 
tures. With this attitude toward the 
Bible, it was certainly necessary to 
search out every hidden bit of wisdom 
that the sacred book might contain. To 
be equipped for this task the minister, 
whose whole business it was as a preacher 
to expound the “word of God,” must 
indisputably possess a competent knowl- 
edge of the languages in which that word 
was conveyed unto men. All this sort 
of thing led to meticulously minute 
researches into the meaning of the Scrip- 
ture. No book in human historv has 
been the victim of so much labor ex- 
pended upon its interpretation, not to 
say misinterpretation, as the Bible. 
The Old Testament came in for its full 
share of attention because it was looked 
upon as equally inspired with the New 
Testament and as furnishing the key 
to much of the mystery of the New 
Testament revelation. 

That conception of Scripture, how- 
ever, has been outgrown by modern 
interpreters. For us the Old Testament 
is the record of the religious experience 
of ancient Israel. It is therefore an 
intensely human document. Whatever 
may have lain behind this experience, 
the fact that the Hebrew religion was 
worked out by the Hebrew people is 
indisputably clear. It bears the marks 
of its authorship indelibly stamped upon 
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its soul. Whatever else inspiration may 
have done, it did not rob the Hebrew 
writers of their individuality. Personal 
characteristics of style and of soul are 
manifest on every page. One writer dif- 
fers from another even as one star differs 
from another star in glory. Human 
weakness and failure crop out every- 
where and strew the path of the ascend- 
ing Hebrew life even up to the highest 
levels. 

We have therefore come to see clearly 
that the Old Testament must be put 
upon the same basis as all other litera- 
ture, tested by the same standards, given 
no exemptions, and made to establish 
its claims to a place in human interest 
by its sheer inherent merit. Deprived 
of all external support and viewed as a 
product of the human mind, divinely 
guided and sustained to be sure, here as 
elsewhere where men are striving toward 
the achievement of the best within their 


reach, what has the Old Testament to 
say in behalf of its claim to a large place 
in the theological curriculum of today ? 

We may begin our answer to this 
question by calling attention to a very 
obvious, but none the less important, 


fact. We are dealing with a condition 
and not a theory. We are not con- 
fronted by a clean slate upon which we 
may write as we will. Our students are 
going forth to be ministers in an estab- 
lished institution—the church. That 
church has certain clearly defined atti- 
tudes and traditions. It has been 
trained up through the centuries upon 
Bible study. It is hardly awake yet 
to the great change in our conception 
of the Bible of which I have already 
spoken. The young minister going out 
to his first church finds himself con- 
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fronted by the necessity of expounding 
the Old Testament both in public and 
in private. Bible classes must be taught, 
the difficulties of individuals with the 
Bible in general and the Old Testament 
in particular must be handled wisely 
and competently, the minister must 
know his Old Testament well if he is to 
command the respect of his entire con- 
gregation. To be an ignoramus on the 
subject would be fatal to the highest 
success. Then, too, this familiarity with 
the Old Testament on the part of the 
congregation as a whole is an advantage 
not to be ignored. It places at the 
preacher’s disposal a great amount of 
valuable material, familiar to his people, 
from which he may draw illustrative and 
inspirational matter that because of its 
very familiarity is more effective in ac- 
complishing the end sought than any 
unknown literature could be, no matter 
how fine its quality. The Old Testa- 
ment speaks to us in the familiar tones 
of a long-time friend. 

But from still another angle of 
approach we come to the conclusion 
that the Old Testament must be well 
known by the minister as the sacred 
literature of the existing church. No 
small proportion of the theological 
perversions and fantastic dreams which 
are just now so persistently current and 
so perniciously misleading among us 
obtains its inspiration from a mistaken 
view of the Old Testament. The visions 
of Joel and the trances of Daniel are 
made to do forced service in behalf of 
all kinds of fanciful, premillenarian 
interpretations of our own age and the 
immediate future. No less a person 
than the Bishop of Durham has recently 
put the prestige of his high position 


behind the confident prediction that 
Jesus will return to this earth next year 
(1920) to inaugurate the new Golden 
Age. Every minister is brought up 
against this kind of thing sooner or later. 
It is the business of the pastor to protect 
the church against the ravages of this 
disease. It is only by the inculcation 
of right methods and points of view in 
interpretation that such errors can be 
driven out. A minister not possess- 
ing some degree of competence in 
Old Testament interpretation is easy 
prey for these experts in misinterpre- 
tation. 

Passing from these considerations 
growing out of the existing status quo, 
let us come to the consideration of the 
Old Testament itself. What credentials 
does it bring? Right at the threshold 
of our investigation we discover that 
we are dealing with a body of great 
literature. Great literature is that in 
which the splendor of great ideas is 
matched by the splendor of the language 
in which they are clothed. It is this 
perfect union that makes the Old Testa- 
ment supremely great as literature. 
The New Testament here must cede the 
palm of pre-eminence to the Old. While 
on the whole superior in the high quality 
of its spiritual and ethical ideals, the 
New Testament was not written by men 
possessed of a discriminating taste for 
words and a fine sense of form. But in 
the Old Testament we find historical 
narrative, imaginative story, prophetic 
oratory, gnomic philosophy, lyric poetry, 
and dramatic argument at their very 
best. If this proposition needs further 
support than my poor judgment affords, 
let me cite the opinions of some who have 
a better right to speak upon literary 
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matters thanI. Tennyson, for example, 
pronounced the Book of Job “the 
greatest poem whether of ancient or 
modern times.” Carlyle in his Lectures 
on Heroes said of the same poem, “I call 
it, apart from all theories about it, one 
of the grandest things ever written with 
pen. One feels indeed as if it were not 
Hebrew. Such a noble universality, 
different from noble patriotism or noble 
sectarianism, reigns in it. A noble 
Book; all men’s Book. .... There is 
nothing written, I think, in the Bible 
or out of it, of equal literary merit.” 
Addison declares that Horace and Pindar 
when compared with the Hebrew Psalter 
display ‘“‘an absurdity and confusion of 
style” and ‘‘a comparative poverty of 
imagination.” Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, of the Department of English 
Literature in Yale University, says: 

The poetry of the Bible is not only the 
highest poetry to be found anywhere in 
literature, it contains the essence of all re- 
ligion, so far as religion consists in aspira- 
tions. In this way, Job, the Psalms, and 
Isaiah contain an eternal element of truth, 
that no advance in the world’s thought can 
make obsolete. . . . . The Bible contains 
not only the finest historical prose, and the 
finest epic and lyric poetry; in philosophy, 
practical wisdom, and political economy it 
is also supreme. Modern pessimism, even 
in the great artist Schopenhauer, finds no 
more beautiful expression than in the book 
of Ecclesiastes. . . . . When President 
Eliot was requested by the authorities at 
Washington to select a sentence for a con- 
spicuous place in the great library, he said 
there was nothing in the history of literature 
more worthy than a pair of lines from the 
prophet Micah: 

“What doth the Lord require of thee, 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with thy God?” 
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I need not weary you with further 
citations of similar judgments, of which 
there is no lack. I will only say that 
the minister who wishes to become 
master of the grand style can do no 
better than to soak his mind in the 
apt phraseology and glowing imagery 
of the Old Testament. Perhaps the 
average minister’s preaching is lacking 
at no point more than at this. The 
dull, drab monotony of many a sermon 
is enough to paralyze the most spiritual 
message. 

Against the claim of the present age 
that our own period as compared with 
the distant past, is infinitely more im- 
portant and has greater right, yea, 
practically exclusive right, to the theo- 
logical student’s attention, the Old Tes- 
tament makes confident protest. The 
very fact that the Old Testament is a 
record of the past is one of its strongest 
assets. The nearness of our own times 
is their greatest disadvantage from the 
point of view of the student. The stage 
of the drama of present-day life is 
crowded so full of figures and of actions 
that it is extraordinarily difficult to 
‘discover any plot or progress. To use 
an overworked phrase, ‘‘We cannot see 
the woods for the trees.”” We require 
perspective in order to estimate cor- 
rectly the relations of society. Distance 
is imperative, if we are to get things in 
proper proportions. This difficulty in 
appreciating the significance of con- 
temporary people and movements and 
especially in discerning the outlines 
of large operations amid the crowded 
mass of detail in contemporary life 
has been well stated by Elizabeth Bar- 
rett Browning in her lines on “ Mount 
Athos”’: 
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+ Every age, 
Through being beheld too close, is ill- 
discerned 
By those who have not lived past it. We’ll 
suppose 
Mount Athos carved, as Alexander schemed, 
To some colossal statue of a man. 
The peasants gathering brushwood in his ear, 
Had guessed as little as the browsing goats 
Of form or feature of humanity 
Up there—in fact, had traveled five miles off 
Or ere the giant image broke on them 
Full human profile, nose and chin distinct, 
Mouth, muttering rhythms of silence up the 
sky, 
And fed at evening with the blood of suns; 
Grand torso,—hand, that flung perpetually 
The largesse of a silver river down 


To all the country pastures. ’Tis even thus 
With times we live in,—evermore too great 
To be apprehended near. 


In the case of the past, however, the 
mass of detail has for the most part 
dropped away, so that the main outlines 
of the figure stand out in fairly high 
relief. We can see the progress of 
society from stage to stage through the 
generations. We can discriminate be- 
tween those forces which made for 
progress and for the enrichment of 
human life, and those which were 
reactionary and destructive in their 
tendencies. Such a survey of the past 
is involved in the study of the Old 
Testament. The student is carried back 
to a period about two thousand five 
hundred years before Christ. During 
that long succession of centuries he sees 
nations rise and fall only to be succeeded 
by other nations which repeat the 
process. Sumerian, Babylonian, Egyp- 
tian, Hittite, Assyrian, Scythian, neo- 
Babylonian, Mede, Persian, and Greek 
all come forward and play their part 
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and each in turn retires into the back- 
ground of oblivion. During all this 
period the little, despised Hebrew holds 
his own, not by virtue of his military 
might, of which he had none, nor 
because of his political sagacity, for 
which he was not famous, but by 
reason of his devotion to a moral and 
spiritual ideal which lifted him above 
the petty and sordid strifes of the world 
around him and saved him to be the 
spiritual teacher of mankind. No man 
can come away from a survey of that 
great history unimpressed by the vitaliz- 
ing and victorious power of the truly 
spiritual life. No man can enter into 
sympathetic understanding of that great 
movement and say that the organizing 
force of the social universe is indifferent 
to moral values. The moral and the 
spiritual are the very things that did not 
perish. 

History is mankind’s greatest teacher, 
and no phase of her instruction is more 
illuminating than that represented by 
the history of religion. We have long 
been familiar with the fact that none of 
the higher religions, so called, sprang 
into being full grown. Each is the 
product of a long historical process. 
By gradual and slow stages they arrived 
at their full power and splendor. The 
Old Testament makes indisputably clear 
to us the fact that this element of process 
is part and parcel of our own deeply 
beloved religion. It brings right into the 
sphere of our own religious thinking a 
recognition of the fact that our religion 
is no static and fixed thing, but, as the 
product of a dynamic development still 
incomplete, is destined to expand to 
- greater proportions and to ascend to 
loftier moral and spiritual heights. In 
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the Old Testament we see the Hebrew 
religion growing right before our eyes. 
Better still, we see the forces at work 
that make that growth possible. We 
come to recognize the Old Testament 
as the record of a socialized religious 
experience. That experience was the 
resultant of many co-operating social, 
political, economic, and psychic forces. 
Under the operation of these influences, 
the Hebrews, generation after generation, 
worked out their own religious salvation. 
We see that this great literature was 
the precipitate of a series of complex 
situations into which the makers of the 
Old Testament threw themselves heart 
and soul. They did not aim to produce 
great literature; they sought rather to 
serve their day and generation in the 
fear of God. The great literature was 
a by-product. Their task was to inter- 
pret history, past and present, from the 
point of view of the religion they repre- 
sented. Their interpretations differed 
as the times and circumstances changed 
amid which they lived. . We find David 
protesting to Saul that he is being 
driven out by his enemies from the land 
of Yahweh into a land over which 
Yahweh has no dominion, and he is 
overwhelmed by the thought that he 
may die there ‘‘away from the presence 
of Yahweh.” At a later day, when the 
Hebrew mind had been long in intimate 
contact with the fact of world-dominion 
on the part of Assyria, Babylon, and 
Persia in turn, a psalmist wrote of God: 
Whither shall I go from Thy spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven, Thou are there; 
If I make my bed in Sheol, behold, Thou art 
there. 
If I take the wings of the morning 
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And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, 
Even there would Thy hand lead me, 
And Thy right hand would hold me. 
—Ps. 139:7-10. 
But underlying all the successive 
changes in interpretation which a con- 
stantly changing world forced upon 
them, there persisted an abiding faith— 
a faith which adjusted itself to each new 
situation afresh, a faith that was 
never daunted by difficulty and that 
triumphed over all obstacles, a faith 
that grew deeper and broader with the 
progress of the centuries, as Israel’s 
knowledge of the universe expanded 
and her insight into human nature 
became keener. When I call to your 


minds the fact that Israel started its 
historical career in a world divided up 
among contending deities, of whom 
Yahweh was but one, that all these gods 
alike, Yahweh included, were estimated 
and valued by their power to bring 


prosperity and victory to their respec- 
tive peoples, that the Hebrew people 
was among the weakest of the nations 
' and suffered a series of unparalleled 
disasters at the hands of greater nations 
worshiping other gods, and that as the 
military and political prestige of Israel 
decreased its conception of Yahweh grew 
in inverse geometrical ratio, so that it 
actually declared Yahweh to be the 
supreme and only God of the Universe 
at the very time when he had lost even 
his own temple and could not call a 
foot of soil his own, I am sure you will 
agree with me that the faith of Israel 
is a unique experience in human history, 
that it is magnificently superb, challen- 
ging our admiration and demanding 
our serious study. No man can rightly 
call faith an effeminate or puny thing 
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when he takes into account the heroic 
achievement of the faith of the Hebrews. 

A proper study of the long period of 
historical development represented in 
the experience of the Hebrew people 
brings out into clear recognition the 
slow and painful way in which mankind 
moves forward. The present is built 
up out of the past inch by inch, as it 
were, even as the coral reef slowly lifts 
its head above the waves. The religion 
of the present is the heir of the religious 
treasures handed down from the past. 
The achievements of the race are not 
to be lightly esteemed or thoughtlessly 
ignored. They represent the silent and 
often unrecognized labors of untold 
generations of our kind. Society is 
not organized completely in a night. 
The existing order is not a thing of 
yesterday. The religious ideals of today 
reach back into the far distant past and 
come to us freighted with the joys and 
sorrows of the generations. The world 
in the past has gone on and grown up 
in that slow and laborious way; we 
have no reason to suppose that the 
present is likely to see any striking 
change of method in our progress. 
This is a fact which we do well to keep 
in mind in these days when the Bol- 
shevist would move in everywhere and 
substitute revolution for evolution at 
a moment’s notice. The kind of study 
that the Old Testament requires, if 
it is to be rightly understood, makes 
for a historical attitude toward the social 
order as a whole and tends to keep the 
minister from ill-considered enthusiasms 
for impossible panaceas. 

When we come to close grips with 
the experience of the Hebrew saints, 
we learn much for our comfort and 


inspiration. We discover that the 
leaders of the religious life and thought 
of the Hebrews trod no royal road to 
truth and light. They struggled forward 
toward the light; they battled for the 
truth even as we do. They suffered 
and died for the right just as men have 
done in all ages. They had no helps 
that are not available to us. They 
received no guidance then that is not 
at hand now. They lived in a world 
ordered in accordance with the same 
underlying laws as the world today. 
The God who led Israel out of Egypt 
is the God that led the negro out of 
bondage. The prophets were the spokes- 
men of God in exactly the same way 
the modern preacher may be. The 
Hebrew seer had no way of enforcing 
his leadership upon the life and thought 
of his generation. All he could do 
was to utter the truth as persuasively 
and forcefully as he could and trust it to 
make its own impression and win its own 
way. Truth was its own best witness 
then exactly as now. Is any minister 
discouraged and inclined to excuse 
himself on the ground that he has not 
the external aids and supports that were 
enjoyed by the Hebrew prophets? Let 
him not seek consolation in that quarter. 
The truth is rather that the modern 
minister is provided with a hundred 
helps and inspirations to every one 
that the Hebrew prophets could com- 
mand. The wonder is that they did 
so much with such small means. We 


with our abundance of religious litera- 
ture, with our immense wealth, with our 
splendidly organized religious institu- 
tions, and with all the experience of the 
ages behind us, have no right to be satis- 
fied with small things. The example 
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of the Hebrew thinkers and workers 
should stimulate us to the accomplish- 
ment of tasks of world-wide magnitude 
and world-changing significance. There 
is no chasm between the world of the 
Hebrews and our own. God is the same 
yesterday, today, and forever. We 
are a part of one continuous ongoing 
stream of human experience. When 
we tap the stream higher up on its 
course we find the quality of the water 
the same there as here, but the volume 
here in its lower reaches has increased 
manyfold. If in its early course the 
stream set in motion great forces for 
human betterment, the forces operated 
by the stream of today are of infinitely 
greater power. There is in the survey 
of Hebrew history no cause for pessimism 
but every reason for and invitation to 
an optimistic forward look. 

I might go on to speak of the value of 
the study of the Old Testament as 
preparatory and indispensable to a 
correct appreciation of the New Testa- 
ment. I ought to say something about 
the wonderful treasure of religious 
inspiration found in the devotional 
literature of the Old Testament. The 
splendid homiletical resources that the 
Old Testament places at the disposal 
of the preacher ought not to be ignored; 
and the great store of social idealism 
glowing forth from the words of the 
great prophets clamors for recognition. 
But these and other such aspects of 
the subject must be passed over out of 
consideration for your time and patience. 
One other phase of the question, 
however, must be granted a little atten- 
tion. We have seen that the thought of 
the Hebrews expanded with the process 
of the suns. Earlier stages of thought 


were outgrown and left behind. The 
circumstances of life in the world which 
Hebrew religion was called upon to 
interpret in terms of God were continu- 
ally changing. Therefore the interpre- 
tation likewise changed. What was 
truth for one generation was incomplete 
and therefore erroneous for a later age. 
The Hebrew prophets with one consent 
from first to last taught with tremen- 
dous emphasis that piety was rewarded 
by prosperity. The conditions of 
Hebrew life made this a very difficult 
doctrine to maintain; and it is an inter- 
esting study to follow through the 
‘successive attempts to justify the doc- 
trine and so to vindicate the ways of 
God to men. But in the course of time 
there arose a man with the courage to 
throw the entire doctrine overboard 
and to maintain that religion was the 
greatest good in life, even if all material 


rewards were lacking. He expresses 
his conviction on this point as follows: 


For though the fig tree do not blossom, 

Neither be there fruit in the vines; 

Though the labor of the olive fail, 

And the fields yield no food; 

Though the flock be cut off from the fold, 

And there be no herd in the stalls; 

Yet I will rejoice in Yahweh; 

I will exult in the God of my salvation. 
—Hab. 3:17, 18. 


This same point of view is set forth 
at greater length and in majestic form 
in the Book of Job. Earlier Israel 
worshiped a national God; Israel full- 
grown worshiped the God of the uni- 
verse. Early Israel stressed ritual even 
to the point of offering human sacrifice 
to Yahweh; later Israel emphatically 
repudiated this interpretation of God’s 
will and substituted for it a magnifi- 
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cently ethical interpretation, a specimen 
of which finds utterance in this familiar 
passage: 


Wherewith shall I come before Yahweh, 

And bow myself before the God of the 
heavens ? 

Shall I come before him with burnt-offerings, 

With calves a year old? 

Will Yahweh be pleased with thousands of 
rams, 

With tens of thousands of rivers of oil ? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgres- 
sion, 

The fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ? 

It has been told thee, O man, what is good. 

Yea, what does Yahweh seek from thee, 

But to do justice and to love kindness, 

And to walk humbly with thy God? 

—Mic. 6:6-8. 


That the theological student should 
recognize the operation of the law of 
growth in the history of his own religion 
and come to that realization early in 
the progress of the curriculum is a 
matter of great importance. He cannot 
escape that truth if he be made thor- 
oughly familiar with the development 
of religious thought in Israel. But 


‘if that discovery is made in the field 


of the Old Testament, the student will 
be very dull indeed if he does not, 
even without much aid from his teachers, 
discern that the same law of growth has 
operated all the way down, even up to 
the present day. The necessary result 
of this will be seen in a changed attitude 
toward theological questions. We shall 
hear less of “the faith once delivered 
unto the saints” and more of the faith 
that sets itself to the removing of moun- 
tains, to the task of bringing the world 
of today into conformity with the will of 
God. We shall be less troubled by 
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rigid adherence to outgrown and outworn 
shibboleths, and more concerned about 
catching the meaning and significance 
of the movements of the life of today. 
We shall be far more charitable in our 
attitude to the divergent views of 
other bodies of Christians to whom we 
already give credit for a religious zeal 
and devotion no whit inferior to our own. 
We shall give less heed to the indoctri- 
nation of theological students in so far 
as that means providing them with a 
complete system of theology which is 
to last them their life through; and 
we shall lay more emphasis upon securing 
openness of mind and alertness of vision 
“that the man of God may be complete, 
furnished completely unto every good 
work.’’ Our ideal minister will possess 
these three things at least—unstinted 
devotion to the good of man which is 
the glory of God, an adequate knowledge 
of the history of religious and social 
development, and the willingness and 
ability to adjust his interpretation of 
life and his methods of work to the 
constant changes which the world is 
undergoing. The minister must be a 
guide for the present and a pioneer of 
the future if he is to fulfil his function 
for the church and society. 

This means that we must be more 
concerned about giving our students a 
right method than a right message. 
We shall, of course, do our best to set 
their feet in the way of truth as we see 
it. But we shall not delude ourselves 
or them by allowing ourselves to think 
that we have discovered the final 
truth. We shall rather agree with 
Robinson, the Pilgrim Father, that 
“God has yet more truth to break 
forth from His word,” and from His 
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world. We shall therefore be eager 
that our men be on the lookout for the 
never-ceasing revelation of God in 
the ongoing universe and in the society 
round about them. And we shall be 
solicitous that they be so trained in 
the search for truth that they will not 
go through their own times blind to 
the religious and moral significance of 
the life in which they share. That 
means an ability to see through the 
superficialities of life, to sweep aside the 
incidental and ephemeral details, to 
penetrate to the heart of a social or 
political situation, and to read there 
the handwriting of God. No message 
that we can pump into our men will 
stand the test of time in all details— 
yea, even some of our central principles 
may be outgrown—but the passion 
for truth, loyalty to fact, with persistent 
and self-sacrificing devotion to the 
search for reality in human experience 
will never be out of date. It is much 
more important for the world that our 
students be able to think out and formu- 
late for themselves their own message, 
even if it should be in some cases a 
deficient message, than that they should 
parrot-like repeat ad infinitum a message 
dictated to them by their theological pro- 
fessors, even though they should succeed 
in getting that message letter-perfect. 


How does the meadow-flower its bloom 
unfold ? 
Because the lovely little flower is free 
Down to its root, and in that freedom bold; 
And so the grandeur of the forest-tree 
Comes not by casting in a formal mould, 
But from its own divine vitality. 
—Wordsworth, Sonnet xlvii. 


The message that is the product of the 
minister’s own mental and _ spiritual 
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travail has a power over ‘people that a 
lesson learned by rote can never have; 
and it will not lose its power with the 
progress of time, if the minister has 
learned in his youth the vital necessity of 
keeping himself in sympathetic contact 
with the spiritual progress of his day, 
and has thus been enabled to keep 
his message fresh and timely. 

Am I assigning too large a place to 
the contribution of the Old Testament 
toward the student’s equipment? I 
think not. At least the study of the 
Old Testament has done all this of 
which I speak and even more for many 
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men within the range of my own ex- 
perience as a student and teacher. 
And if it be given a fair chance in the 
hands of competent teachers, it will 
always justify itself in the minds of 
competent students. The Old Testa- 
ment is a great book and is capable 
of arousing great minds to great 
thoughts. It was there that Jesus 
found the inspiration for his life-work, 
and we can hardly overemphasize the 
value of the literature that fired his 
imagination and stirred his enthusiasm 
to splendid utterance and incomparable 
action. 


CHRISTIANITY FACING A CRISIS 


REV. N. S. BRADLEY, D.D. 
‘ First Congregational Church, Saginaw, Michigan 


This is not the first time in its long 
history that Christianity has had to face 
acrisis. More than once in recent years 
the Christian religion has come to a 
cross-road, but today we are told that 
it has reached the end of its journey. 
Many who stoutly deny this frankly 
admit the present crisis is more crucial 
than any of the conflicts from which 
our faith has successfully emerged in 
the past. 

Fortunately the issue which today 
confronts the Christian faith is sharply 
defined, and the great events of the past 
few years have forced the problem to 
the center of our consciousness. It is 
apparent that the world-war is both 


destroying and re-creating the economic 
and social world, and quite evident 
that the great upheaval is giving impetus 
to a similar process, for some time in 
progress, in the religious world. What 
is the issue on which the future of our 
faith turns? What are the questions 
today, the answers to which will deter- 
mine whether Christianity can continue 
to satisfy the religious needs of thought- 
ful men? These are not questions such 
as our fathers had to answer; they are 
not even such questions as agitated 
the church a quarter of a century 
ago. The drift of destiny has carried 
us to a new field, a field filled with new 
values. 
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The validity of our faith is no longer 
involved in any of the questions of 
historicity. Whether the external world 
is the product of a Creative Energy 
occupying the stage of infinite endeavor 
for six short days, or the result of a 
progressive process always begun and 
never finished, is no longer a burning 
question; whether the Book of Job is 
the record of an actual experience, or 
the report of a masterful imagination 
used for noble ends is not of first impor- 
tance; whether the Book of Jonah is 
a fact, or a bit of fiction; whether Moses 
wrote the Pentateuch, or these five 
books are a compilation from older 
documents; whether the sun stood still 
at the command of Joshua while the 
Huns of the older time were touched with 
the fear of Jehovah, or the passage 
describing the event but a quotation 
from a war ballad of an earlier date, 
are of no vital concern. Thoughtful 
men are no longer asking such questions. 
Only a few decades ago this was the 
battleground, where the defenders and 
the opponents of the faith fought fiercely. 
The contestants agreed that if these 
statements were not facts the Bible is 
false. It has been said that Mr. Inger- 
soll thought if he could prove that Moses 
and David made mistakes he had proved 
that Christianity is a mistake. The 
agnostics claimed that if they could 
establish the fallibility of the records 
they had demolished the inspiration of 
the message; the orthodox accepted the 
challenge, and here the issue was joined. 
Both felt that the validity of Christianity 
was in the balance. 

We have left all that far behind. We 
now know that such controversies do 
not touch, much less determine, the 


question of Christianity’s fitness to 
survive. The authority of a book is 
not, necessarily, involved in its author- | 
ship. The thirteenth chapter of First } 
Corinthians is profoundly true, whoever 
wrote it. And we have learned to dis- 
tinguish, in literature, between fact 
and truth. Uncle Tom’s Cabin is not 
a fact, but it is a fairly true picture of 
American slavery in the past century. 
And Hebrew fiction may be the vehicle 
for moral truth. An earthen vessel 
may contain a precious treasure. A 
human, faltering, faulty record may be 
the agency through which is conveyed 
a divine message. 

No more is the validity of Christianity 
for our day involved in the question of 
supernaturalism. A short time ago 
this was the battle-ground of faith. 
Here again the opponents of Christian- 
ity, and her defenders, accepted the 
issue squarely. Some of the most dis- 
tinguished scholars of the nineteenth 
century, and the staunchest defenders 
of the faith, believed that if the miracles 
were disproved Christianity would dis- 
appear. If Jesus were not born without 
a human father, if he did not change 
water into wine, and restore the dead to 
life again, then his religion is false. 
This was the point around which the war 
of words waged. The noise of that 
battle is now hushed. The opponents 
of traditional Christianity no longer 
argue that modern science has disproved 
the miraculous; they affirm that the 
question is outgrown, that it is obsolete, 
that no intelligent persons are longer 
interested in its discussions. While 
thoughtful defenders of the faith do 
not allow that the miraculous is thus 
certainly disposed of, they accommodate 
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themselves to the situation by the agree- 
ment that the question is not important. 
Whether the miracles go or remain, the 
spirit of Christianity abides. The viril- 
ity of the gospel is not dependent upon 
the story of its author’s supernatural 
birth. The marvelous message requires 
no miraculous background. The word 
needs no impetus of wonder-work. The 
question of burning interest is, not 
whether Jesus once raised a dead body, 
but whether he can now rouse a dull 
soul; not whether he long ago fed a few 
thousand men with some loaves and 
little fishes, but whether his religion 
will now satisfy the spiritual hunger of 
mankind; not whether his death upon 
the cross, once for all, made atonement 
for racial sin, but whether his philosophy 
points the way to social salvation here 
andnow. These are the questions which 
deep-seeing men of all phases of belief 
are today asking. Our age is less 
concerned with the past exploits of 
Christianity than with its present poten- 
cies. 

Nor is the present crisis of Chris- 
tianity involved in any questions of 
intellectualism. It is true the Christian 
church continues to define discipleship 
in the terms of an intellectual belief, 
rather than in the terms of a moral 
purpose.. And this is one reason why 
modern men do not respond more readily 
to the church’s call. The open-eyed 
man is quite unable to regard meta- 
physics as more important than morals, 
dogma as more primary than duty, 
creed as more essential than character. 
This, however, is where the historic 
creeds place the emphasis. The creeds 
of the Christian church diverge along 
many doctrinal lines, but at one point 
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they meet; they unite in intellectualizing 
discipleship. Dr. Peabody in speaking . 
of the creeds says, “they assume the 
primary obligation of doctrinal agree- 
ment, and imply that the Christian 
religion is a dogma rather than a life.” 
In support of this amazing statement he 
quotes from many of the most famous 
creeds and confessions of Christendom. 
Take but one of his many illustrations, 
and this, the Apostle’s Creed. This 
confession, it is shown, is concerned 
with the miraculous birth and death of 
Jesus, to the complete exclusion of the 
life and teaching which lie between. 
He was born of the Virgin Mary, suffered 
under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried. The author points 
out that this creed leaps from the 
thought of Christ’s birth as a helpless 
infant to the thought of his suffering as 
a helpless victim. Nothing is said of 
the Kingdom of God, or of our social 
obligations and responsibilities; not 
a word of our duty to our equals or to 
those beneath us in privilege and 
opportunity; not a word of the brother- 
hood of man or of any human relation- 
ships. Other historic Confessions are 
shown to be in agreement at this point. 
However conflicting the creeds may be in 
other respects, they are here in perfect 
accord; their lines of emphasis may 
diverge elsewhere but here they touch. 
Creed rather than conduct; dogma 
rather than desire, or devotion, or duty, 
is the test of discipleship. , 

However meaningful this creedal 
test may have been in former ages, it 
has little or no meaning to thoughtful, 
eager men today. It fails to reach 
them. It does not find them where 
they are living. Any religious state- 
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ment calculated to arrest the attention 
of this age must deal directly with life, 
with conduct, with human relationships. 
Recently a church in the Middle West, 
in revising its manual, appointed a 
committee to formulate some simple 
“bond of fellowship,” which would not 
do violence to the modern mind. The 
following was the satisfactory result: 

Our union is vital, not metaphysical; 
it rests in a moral purpose rather than 
in an intellectual belief; in an attitude and 
aspiration rather than in a creed or confes- 
sion. We welcome to our fellowship all 
who desire to worship and work with 
others for righteousness in the individual 
and for justice in the social order. 


The humans comprising this church 
have no quarrel with creeds; neither 
have they any affinity for them; their 
faces are simply turned in a different 
direction. And these are average folks. 
Christian teaching then must shift its 
emphasis or surrender its supremacy. 

The present issue is in no way con- 
cerned with any aspects of mysticism. 
The dominant note in the Christian 
message is not a note of theology, nor is 
it a note of psychology. Dr. Peabody 
says: 

Throughout the history of the Christian 
church the prevailing emphasis has been 
laid either on the reason or the emotions as 
the organ of a religious life. Either the 
reason must be convinced, or the emotions 
must be stirred, if Christian discipleship 
_is to be attained. The creeds of the church 
have addressed the reason and invited an 
intellectual approval; the practice of the 
church has appealed to the feelings, and 
quickened the emotional life with affections 
and desires. Each of these paths to com- 
munion with God has its place in the 
teaching of Jesus. 
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Quite true, but it is a secondary 
place. And neither of these paths, 
nor both of them together, constitute 
the highway along which our age can 
approach that “life of God in the soul 
of man,” which is the beginning and 
end of all religion. Ritualism and evan- 
gelism, however dissimilar in method, 
are one in practice; their one appeal 
is to the emotions. Through the subtle 
lure of symbol and imagery on the one 
hand, and through the dramatic and 
hectic call of the evangelist on the other, 
the Kingdom of Heaven is to be estab- 
lished. One does not know whether to 
regard this as trivial or tragic.. To 
condition discipleship upon the emo- 
tional use of ancient and _ esoteric 
symbols, or upon a crisis in psychological 
experience, is to miss the highway on 
which the souls of men are now march- 
ing, as well as to misinterpret the 
master’s meaning. ‘‘ Not everyone that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, ... . but 
he that doeth the will of my Father.” 
.... And the impotent effort now in 
evidence to reclaim lost sections of Chris- 
tian influence by leading men and women 
of this scientific age back into the twilight 
of mysticism, is as pitiful as the attempt 
of a naive American to “get the boys 
out of the trenches before Christmas.” 

It is evident that the crisis which 
Christianity is now facing is not involved 
in any of the questions of historicity, 
of supernaturalism, of intellectualism, 
or of mysticism. These were once 
questions of burning interest, but are so 
nolonger. Men today are not breathing 
the atmosphere, nor thinking in the 
terms of such questions; they speak 
another language, and their spirits are 
pitched to a different key. 


| 
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The issue is one of ethics. The 
question is not, Are the records reliable, 
or do the miracles matter, or are the 
creeds credible, or the ways of worship 
important? But, Is the principle of 
brotherhood workable? This is the 
issue. Is our religion at its very center 
true to life. Does that central con- 
ception correspond to the fundamental 
facts of human nature, and does it 
point the way to social redemption? 
If not, Christianity is doomed. 

There can be little controversy, 
among open-minded persons, as to the 
primary principle of Christ’s teaching. 
It is brotherhood; it is right relation- 
ships; it can be given a complete state- 
ment in the terms of friendship; it 
demands co-operation and human help- 
fulness; it spells Democracy with a big 
D. It is this and nothing more. This 
is at the very heart of the gospel and 
lies open on the face of the Bible. Its 


rootage is in the soil of prophetic 


teaching. The Ten Commandments, 
afte: a brief recognition of the supremacy 
of God, deal with the problem of human 
relationships. “To do justly, and love 
mercy, and walk humbly with God” 
is the prophetic ideal. Jesus said defi- 
nitely, in response to a direct question, 
that to love God with all one’s heart 
and one’s neighbor as one’s self, was to 
fulfil the demands of the law and the 
prophets; he said that his own mission 
was service, and he conditioned dis- 
cipleship upon service. When one of 
his band asked who should occupy the 
place of great prominence in the new 
order, the Master replied that the ca- 
pacity for service was the measure of 
greatness, and the greatest among them 
would be the one who best served. And 
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in his portrayal of the final judgment 
the ultimate test is service. Those who 
had fed the hungry, given drink to the 
thirsty, and ministered unto the needy; 
that is those who had discharged the 
obligations of friendship, were entitled 
to membership in his Kingdom. This 
is the cardinal principle of Christianity. 
There is no possibility of mistake at 
this point. Friendship is the very 
atmosphere of the New Testament. 
Brotherhood is the big fact in our 
religion. 

Here then is the root of the whole 
matter. This is the real issue. The 
problem is one of relationships. Our 
religion imposes upon us the obligations 
and opportunities, the burdens and 
blessings, of friendship. Few will ques- 
tion this fact, but many will deny its 
feasibility. They frankly affirm that 
the cardinal idea of Christianity is 
not workable; that its ideals have no 
application in our practical age. This 
they claim is proved by the test of 
experience, by Christianity’s failure. 
The Christian apologists meet this 
audacious challenge with the rebuttal 
that Christianity has not failed, because 
it has never been tried. But why has 
it not been tried? It is the business of 
Christianity to get itself tried. And 
such a trial is now in actual process. 
For a decade or so a few have been aware 
of the issue, but it required a world- 
war to bring the consciousness of it 


.home to this modern, money-getting 


age. 
It were foolish to underestimate the 
seriousness of the issue, while to 


exaggerate its importance is scarcely 
possible. If the question which men 
today are asking is not truthfully and 
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triumphantly answered, Christianity may 
continue to furnish soft solace for trust- 
ful souls, but it will lose its place 
as a virile, vigorous influence giving 
direction to the movements of civili- 
zation and quality to the morality of 
mankind. Even now there are those 
who tell us the issue is over; that the 
ideals of Christianity are shown to be 
unfit for the modern world; that it is 
impossible to conform to the Christian 
ethics and live a complete life; that one 
must choose between fulness and failure. 
Seriously it. is asked, “‘must one not 
choose between the idealism of the 
gospel and the utilitarianism of modern 
life? Must he not frankly confess that 
the Christian law of conduct and the 
demands of commerce and _ political 
stability are radically opposed to each 
other, and that, under the circumstances 
of modern civilization which one can 
neither escape nor for the present trans- 
form, the Christian character has become 
an impractical dream ?” 

This, it is urged, is sustained by the 
test of experience, by the fact that 
Christianity has become a rite rather 
rather than a life. Sensible persons 
do not pretend to conform their conduct 
to the teaching of Jesus, for they know 
it is impossible, and even members 
of the church do not take the teaching 
seriously. The church does not expect 
its adherents to really practice the 
brotherhood which is the very heart of 
the gospel message; it is satisfied if they 
pay the pew-rent and conform to 
conventional standards. It is even 
urged that a serious attempt to live 
according to Christian ethics would 
prove disastrous; that if all should 
literally follow Jesus, all would share his 
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fate, the race perish. Dr. Peabody, 
in his recent book, has given an illumi- 
nating, one might say an alarming,view 
of contemporary thought at this point. 
‘*None of us are Christians,’ an English 
philosopher has declared, and we all 
know, no matter what we say, we ought 
not to be. We have lived a long time 
the professors of a creed which no one 
can consistently practice and which, 
if practiced, is as immoral as unreal.” 
“Let us have done with pretense. Let 
us cease to call ourselves Christians when 
we do not follow Christ.” Dr. Peabody 
does not share this philosophy, but he 
shows how widespread it is, and how 
influential the voices which proclaim 
it. It is stoutly urged that the altruism 
of the gospel is visionary, that to seek 
the welfare of another as one seeks 
one’s own is to do violence to the 
deepest impulse of our nature. Self- 
advancement, self-enlargement; the will 
to live a full, vigorous, aggressive life, 
is the essential genius of our nature. 
Any philosophy and system of ethics 
or ideals, which seeks to modify this 
primal instinct, or limit its fulfilment, 
is foolish and false. A true religion is 
one which frankly recognizes self- 
interest as the first law of nature, seeks 
to give it right of way, and encourages 
its triumphant out-working in human 
life. 

This masterful morality has been 
much glorified in Germany. Its greatest 
apostle was Nietzsche. He taught that 
there are two kinds of morality, and he 
named them the ruling and the ruled, 
or the master and the slave morality. 
And he claimed that the moral, whole- 
some, unrestrained men lived according 
to this master morality. This is 


i 


instinctive and fundamental in human 
life. The highest satisfaction springs 
from a full, vigorous expression of this 
will to power. But unfortunately the 
race is held back by the lower morality 
which insists that such satisfaction is 


wrong. That the highest virtue of © 


the strong is not to rule, but to sacrifice 
and serve. This unnatural impulse, 
developed by the weak in their own 
defense, has become the greatest obstacle 
tohuman progress. The ruling morality 
is an evolution from the consciousness of 
the masterful, while the ruled morality 
was evolved from the souls of the weak 
and unfit who have faltered and fallen 
by the way. All depends upon whether 
we are under the influence of the 
morality of the master caste or that of 
the slave caste; if swayed by the 
former, we will regard as of the highest 
good all that flows from strength, power, 
aggressiveness, and force of will; but 


if by the latter we shall count that of 
supreme value which comes from self- 
sacrifice, self-surrender, self-effacement. 
Now according to Nietzsche the modern 
world has come under the sway of 
the slave morality, which makes eventu- 
ally, if the evil is not corrected, for the 


survival of the unfit. “And he sets him- 
self the task,’’ a recent writer has said, 
“of transposing our moral values and 
putting master morality where it 
belongs. He looks upon the enthrone- 
ment of this slave morality as a desperate 
attempt upon the part of the low and the 
base to establish themselves as power- 
ful.” With all the intensity of his 
impetuous nature Nietzsche undertakes 
‘to set the modern world free from the 
enervating influence of this slave moral- 
ity. He asks for a new appraisement 
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of moral values, for more wholesome 
ideas of right and wrong; for more lusty 
conceptions of good and bad. He calls 
upon men to face life in a defiant spirit, 
and to be unafraid; he urges them to 
be hard, and to live dangerously. 
Such ideas as mercy and pity and 
charity are pernicious since they mean 
transference of power from the strong 
to the weak, whose proper business is 
to serve the strong. Self-sacrifice and 
brotherliness and love are portrayed, 
not as real moral instincts at all, but 
merely manufactured compunctions to 
keep the strong from exercising power. 
Man is described as essentially selfish. 
“Any slave would be master if he could. 
Any employee would be in his employer’s 
place if he were able. Any little race 
would be big if it knew how.” Then 
it is no crime to do what every man’s 
instinct prompts him to do. That is 
no crime; it is a virtue. 

With such convictions Nietzsche has 
for Christianity a withering contempt. 
Its influence has been enervating; its 
touch a tarnish; its breath a blight. 
The virile civilization of Europe has 
been weakened by the slavish ideals of 
Christianity, so Nietzsche regards the 
religion of the Nazarene as a curse. Its 
wickedness is that of weakness. He says: 


I condemn it as the greatest of all possible 
corruptions. It has left nothing untouched 
by its depravity. It combats all good red 
blood, all hope of life. Christianity is the 
one immoral shame and blemish upon the 
human race. It is both unreasonable and 
degrading. It is the most dangerous 
system of slave morality the world has ever 
known. It has waged a deadly war on the 
highest type of man. It has put a ban on 
all that is healthy in man. 
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This is radical language; it must be 
to voice the revolutionary purpose of 
the philosopher. Nietzsche is seeking 
to displace the ethics of the Nazarene 
with his own; he is proposing to domi- 
nate the world of man with force instead 
of friendship; he is boldly proclaiming 
that might is under a moral compulsion 
to establish its own standards of right. 
And one of the marvels 6f modern history 
is the measure of success which has 
attended the daring and devilish venture 
of this philosopher in his own land. 
Germany is “full up” with this philos- 
ophy. Its exploitation has become a 
hunger with the Hun, and with the 
mailed fist it is to be beaten into the 
brain of all mankind. 

Let us frankly acknowledge that 
the influence of this teaching has spread 
far beyond the borders of Germany; 
it has made a marked impression in 
England and America. An American 
scholar, speaking of Nietzsche’s influ- 
ence, says, ‘‘a whole literature of the 
Superman followed in his train. Thou- 
sands of people who have never heard his 
name have adopted his philosophy.” 
Another affirms that he had the courage 
to put into words what everyone really 
believes in his heart. Many unable 
to put the philosophy into words are 
diligently putting it into practice. Mul- 
titudes yield to the lure of this pagan- 
ism who do not see its full import. It 
is, perhaps, not too much to say that 
the general tendency for two decades 
has been flowing strongly in the direction 
of the master philosophy. One note of 
its martial challenge is heard in the 
frequent affirmation of the young woman 
afresh from college, ‘“‘I must live my 
own life”; and another in the aggressive 


declaration of the industrial captain, 


.“T am not in business for my health.” 


And a more convincing evidence of 
this tendency is seen in the growing 
feeling that the one really unpardon- 
able sin is failure, and in the easy toler- 
ance shown every sin of the sinner who 
“arrives.””’ The ethics of the Ten 
Commandments, and the ideals of the 
Sermon on the Mount, are good form 
for embellishment of Sunday worship, 
but must make way for the chariot of 
everyday success. 

Here then the issue is joined. This 
is the crisis which Christianity is facing. 
We are not deeply concerned with the 
history or the literature of our religion; 
nor are the questions of miracles or 
mysticism of first concern; the problem 
awaiting solution is not one of intellec- 
tualism-at all but of vitalism. The 
claim is made that there are many 
people today who thoroughly believe 
that the modern thought which has 
disposed of the supernaturalism of 
Christianity is now disposing of its 
moral ideals. It is well to remember, 
however, that while Christianity might 
part company with miracles and suffer 
no serious loss, if deprived of its morals 
there would be nothing left but an 
unhappy memory. 

It is possible, even probable, that the 
retrospéctive historian will show that 
the issue of the world-war ushered in 
a new day for Christianity. We are 
fighting for democracy, and in the last 
analysis, democracy is friendship; it 
is co-operation; it is equality of oppor- 
tunity, not alone in government, but 
in all human interests. Our President 
said that our aim in entering the war 
was to help make the world safe for 
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democracy, and it is probable that he 
meant we were going to fight for a real 
democracy without which this world 
cannot be rendered secure. Such a 
democracy throbs at the very heart 
of Christianity. Christianity spells 
mutualism; it affirms that weal is 
common-weal; it declares that nothing 
can be good for the bee that is bad for 
the hive; it insists that we are bound 
up in one bundle; that we share a 
common destiny; it makes friendship 
fundamental. It is brotherhood. 


It is not for humans to decide whether 
these ideals can survive in the modern 
world; the gods have decreed that a 


human world cannot long survive with- 

out such ideals. The hour has come for 

religious teachers to shift the emphasis 

of their teaching from the emotional | 
to the ethical, from the mystical to 

the moral, from the intellectual to the 

vital. The men who are coming home 

from the trenches of Europe, as well as 

those rising from the bloodless vigil 

of prolonged agony, are looking at life 

with eyes from which there shines a — 
passion for reality. This new world 
will tolerate, in the name of religion, 
nothing less than the social justice of 
the prophets and the race-wide friend- 
ship of the Christ. 


THE SURD IN THEOLOGY 


P. MAGNUS MAGNUSSON, PH.D. 
Professor of Psychology and Sociology in the State Normal School 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


For the benefit of those whose memory of their mathematical experience may be 
somewhat weak, we would say that in mathematics a surd is defined as “an irrational 
number of quantity, especially an indicated root that cannot be extracted, as V2.” 


Not the least interesting by-product 
of the war is the theological. Many 
expected a great religious “awakening” 
similar to those of the past. In this 
they were disappointed. There have 
been no “revivals” or ‘‘reformations”’ 
of note, no extraordinary increase in 
church membership, no wholesale turn- 
ing away from ‘‘the world” to God. 
It is, however, noteworthy that anti- 
theistic views are declining and that 
from the most unexpected quarters 
we find religion indorsed. But while 
that is true, there is also a current in 
the other direction. Multitudes have 
lost their faith in prayer and Providence, 
and now consider the universe orphaned. 
“‘How can these things be in a God-ruled 
world,” mankind asks in horror as the 
news of the day is read. The answer 
is everything from an orthodox inter- 
pretation of the Apocalypse to H. G. 
Wells’s “invisible King.” With all 
their diversities and contradictions, these 
answers agree on one point: There is 
a logical surd in our accepted theological 
doctrine of God; and this surd must 
imperatively be denied, explained, or 
explained away. 

I 

For our religious system is not con- 

sistent with itself. To locate the surd 


let us state the fundamentals. Chris- 
tianity is the religion of the Heavenly 
Father seeking his lost children by 
sending them their Divine Brother to 
save them by conquering sin and death 
and leading them into the Kingdom of 
God. This religion must have a logical 
basis. It must connect with the rest 
of life so as to make the universe a 
consistent and believable whole. The 


Heavenly Father must fit into nature 
and history, and above all into life, 


both the daily, pragmatic variety as 
well as our ideal thought-life. This 
logical basis theology tries to furnish. 

Theology holds that the universe is 
a glorified Persian empire over which 
an omniscient and omnipotent Xerxes 
holds sway. Down to the minutest 
details every event that has happened 
or that shall happen is known and con- 
trolled from eternity by this despot of 
the universe. As he is omnipotent, 
nothing can happen without his consent. 
To use another figure, God is the perfect 
watchmaker and the universe is his 
watch. The proximate corollary is that 
the Perfect Watchmaker has a perfect 
watch, the divine King has as his 
Kingdom a flawless world. This basis 
of theology we shall here call deism, 
as it is the fundamental proposition of 
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the “‘religion”’ of the eighteenth-century 
deists. Theology, then, offers us deism 
as the basis of Christianity. Upon 
deism rest the frowning battlements 
and soaring spires of the dogmatic 
fortress-cathedral of orthodoxy as well 
as the confessedly temporary improvised 
camp of the modern liberal. 

The astounding truth is that far 
from being a safe basis for Christianity 
it makes Christianity and every other re- 
ligion worthy of the name impossible. 

Orthodoxy teaches that sin is the 
cause of all suffering. Suffering is 
either punishment or chastisement, one 
to the unconverted, the other to the 
children of God. Unadulterated ortho- 
doxy is not appalled by the consequences 
of being consistent. Of the thousands 
who have gone to their death over 
innumerable roads of agony in this 
war, orthodoxy says, “They deserved 
it. Every one of them deserved every 
bit of it, and if he died unconverted, 
his sufferings here are as nothing to 
what he shall suffer in all eternity.” 
But even this tremendous sacrifice to 
consistency does not save orthodoxy 
from the surd. For if God really desires 
every sinner to repent, he cannot have 
created any person whom he foresaw 
would not repent and be saved. Unmod- 
ified orthodoxy is, however, rare today. 
In historical novels laid in mediaeval 
times, a favorite feature is the secret 
passage by which the hero escapes from 
the beleaguered castle to freedom beyond 
wall and moat. But the ingenuity 
employed in constructing these secret 
passages is as nothing compared with 
the acumen displayed by most moderns 
rated as orthodox in escaping from 
the disagreeable or untenable portions 
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of their creed without losing title to 
their orthodoxy. For those who either 
frankly or by secret passage have aban- 
doned orthodoxy as a system, the mod- 
ern theological defense of God and 
explanation of evil is some form 
of the divine-schoolmaster theory. 
“This life is a school. Sorrow and 
suffering are disciplinary measures driv- 
ing us to Christ. Through trials and 
tribulations the soul is purified and 
tempered for the higher life. Only 
by overcoming temptation can character 
grow.” That this is all true, no one 
with spiritual insight will deny. But 
to make it the universal explanation of 
evil is impossible. We must then hold 
that the innocent and ignorant girl, 
lured to a life of shame, is in truth being 
educated by divine Providence in the 
very best way to attain the highest 
spirituality. When parents anxiously 
safeguard their children from evil influ- 
ences, this shows reprehensible lack of 
faith in the Heavenly Father, for how 
possibly could a temptation too severe 
to be overcome assail any pupil in the 
divine Teacher’s school? Both ortho- 
doxy and modern theology meet a more 
fundamental conflict. As God is omnis- 
cient and omnipotent, his creation must 
be perfect to all eternity in every detail. 
Everything, including suffering and sin, 
must be good im itself, for a perfect 
Creator will not admit any imperfection 
into his creation. The agony of France, 
the martyrdom of Belgium, the drowning 
of each child on the Lusitania must 
have been perfect and lovely and just 
in the eyes of God, not merely as a 
means to an end but in and of them- 
selves. It offers no solution to say that 
in order to develop human character 
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these and all other tragedies were neces- 
sary, for, ex hypothesi, nothing is 
necessary to God. He can achieve any 
result he pleases by any means he 
chooses or without any means at all, as 
he has made the conditions and estab- 
lished the attributes and limitations 
of everything. Therefore, if we accept 
deism, we are driven to the conclusion 
that today and every day God says as 
he looks out on his creation, ‘‘ Behold, it 
is all very good.”” We must come to 
Pope’s conclusion: ‘Whatever is, is 
right.” 

Deism makes prayer ridiculous. 
Suppose the passengers on a steamer 
should at times approach the bridge 
and address the captain thus: “O, 
Captain, we know thou art a perfect 
sailor and that thy vessel is unsinkable. 
For this we laud thy name. We know 
that from the beginning of the trip thou 


hast planned everything even unto the 
end thereof, and that nothing will 
happen to mar thy plan in the least 


particular. We beseech thee not to 
let the ship hit an iceberg or fall into 
any danger. Keep the stewards and 
thy other servants faithful and efficient. 
As we retire tonight we commend the 
ship and all its passengers to thy pro- 
tection and care.”’ This is no more 
absurd than is any prayer to a deistic 
God. As if the omniscient Master of 
the universe would do anything less 
than the best, whether we pray or not! 
The Christian God is a suffering, 
working, battling, conquering God. 
The God of deism is omnipotent and 
omniscient, and for that very reason he 
cannot suffer, work, battle, or triumph. 
As he can gain any end he wants without 
disagreeable means, he cannot suffer. 


' There is no work for the watchmaker in 


keeping a perfect watch running. It 
may be interposed that God is the con- 
stant source of energy without whom the 
universe would collapse in an instant. 
But this scarcely betters the situation. 
This reduces God to the hand-organ man 
who now constantly turns the crank of 
the universe, grinding out music that 
he composed before the eternities began. 
“Laboring in the vineyard of the Lord” 
becomes an illusion, for the Lord’s 
vineyard is perfect every day whether 
we labor or not. Whether we are lazy 
or industrious, the Lord’s vineyard will 
produce the grapes of perfection. The 
heathen cannot suffer from Christian 
neglect of missions, for God will not 
allow the heathens to sit in darkness one 
minute longer than they deserve. God 
cannot battle, for no one can fight 
against him. The Lord’s adversary 
can do only what the Lord permits 
him to do. How dare we risk the 
blasphemy of assuming that God has 
staged a sham battle between himself 
and Satan? As nothing in all eternity 
can oppose the Absolute, he has nothing 
to conquer. ‘‘Thy Kingdom come, thy 
will be done,” the Christian prays to 
his Heavenly Father. But the deistic 
God’s kingdom cannot come, for it has 
always been here: and why pray that 
his will be done, when never in all 
eternity could anything else possibly 
be done than God’s will? The objection 
that sin is a necessary result of there 
being morally free creatures is a fallacy. 
On the deistic theory God could have 
seen to it that no morally free creature 
had been created who was to choose to 
do wrong; but only those who, he 
foresaw, would choose the right. Hence 
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deism demands that we believe that the 
hellish things that have happened in 
Poland, Belgium, Servia, and Armenia 
are not necessary evils which happened 
because even God could not prevent 
them, but every atrocity and horror 
is the very best thing that possibly 
could happen, not only for the world 
at large, but for every last individual in- 
volved, murdered children and ravished 
women included. 

One of the most beautiful and com- 
mon of Christian similes is that of the 
lost sheep. The good shepherd leaves 
the ninety and nine in the fold and 
braves the night and the storm to save 
the erring sheep from the wolf. When 
he finds his sheep he puts it tenderly 
on his shoulders and carries it back to 
the fold. But how absolutely meaning- 
less or worse this becomes when we 
try to identify the Good Shepherd with 
the deistic God! The deistic Good 
Shepherd knows every minute where 
the sheep is and could save it by less 
than anod. The wolf cannot harm the 
sheep without the Good Shepherd’s 
permission. The Good Shepherd knew 
before the sheep was born whether, 
when, and where the sheep was to err. 
If he had not wanted a lost sheep in 
his world, he would not have let it be 
born. 

The deistic and Christian world- 
conceptions are everywhere irrecon- 
cilable except as to their central concep- 
tion. This is identical. Both hold that 
the highest, mightiest, oldest, and 
noblest in the universe is a great Intelli- 
gent Will. With this in common, they 
suffered little from the surd; for logic 
is, after all, only a late and adventitious 
attribute of man. The great multitude 
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never rose to a clear conception of the 
deistic world-view. “God Almighty” 
meant to the masses simply that God 
was stronger than any other power. 
Thus in the popular mind Satan was a 
close second to God in power and wis- 
dom. The few enlightened souls who 


saw the surd made their escape along 


different routes. In most the reasoning 
faculty could be easily deceived by a 
little camouflage. Those who were too 
clear-eyed for that were either cowed into 
silence by, ‘“‘How dare man question the 
goodness and justice of his Maker!” 
or they assumed that the Divine Being 
had one standard of right and wrong for 
his creatures and another and a wholly 
contradictory one for himself, or they 
decided that the whole question tran- 
scends the range of the human intellect 
and let it go at that. 


In everything but religion deism 
today is dead. We do not ordinarily 
think of the events of nature and 
history as predetermined and foreknown 
by a divine Despot of the universe, 
but most of us habitually think of them 
as the results of causes not directed by 
consciousness. Why God created the 
mosquito does not trouble the modern 
scientist, for he never attributes purpose 
to nature. In the place of deism we 
have placed another world-view. Its 
fundamental proposition is that time 
and space, matter and energy were 
first; and then later consciousness (as 
thought, feeling, instinct, and desire) 
was “evolved.” Thinking is a function 
of the brain, and character a product of 
the nervous system. The universe is 
the product of matter and mechanical 
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energy, and what seems like design and 
thought is the accidental result of natural 
selection by the survival of the fittest. 
This might properly be called atheism or 
materialism, but its devotees object 
strenuously to these designations. We 
shall here coin the term ‘“‘scientism”’ 
for this world-view. In such a world- 
conception there is no place either for 
the Heavenly Father of the Christian 
or the divine Despot of the deist. But 
men are loth to lose their souls; and 
to save them miracles of metaphysical 
solderings-together of theology and 
science have been performed; but to 
no avail. Subconsciously if not con- 
sciously man knew that he could not 
believe both in God and in the scientific 
Mammon, and as the scientific creed 
seemed indubitable, both Christianity 
and deism became “‘emeritae’’ religions, 
relieved from active service but pen- 


sioned off for past usefulness. This, 
by and large, is the situation today in 
the religious world. Ordinarily we are 
materialists, looking upon the world as a 
“fortuitous collocation of atoms,’ as 
a welter of energies without feeling, will, 


or intelligence. Often we quite irration- 
ally give way to our heart’s yearning and 
believe in a Heavenly Father and try 
to justify this faith by some sort of a 
creed. The only creeds in stock in 
Christendom, if not in the world, are 
deistic. But we find to our horror that 
our creeds, twist and turn them as we 
may, will not fit any faith worth having 
and that neither faith nor creed can 
long stand the “scientific air’’ of the 
day. Oh, yes, we may divide our souls 
into air-tight and water-tight compart- 
ments and keep our scientific common 
sense in one, our Christian faith in 
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another, and our deistic creed in the 
third. This is a famous arrangement 
and much affected by clerk and lay. 
Modern man lives mostly on scientism. 
On this he works and watches but, of 
course, cannot pray. But when he is, 
as the Psalmist says, “at his wit’s 
end”’ he still often prays right fervently, 
as a good Christian. However, if in 
spite of all, his plans miscarry, his 
luck fails him, or his friend dies, then 
he becomes a fatalist and comforts 
himself with the thought that after all 
what is going to happen is going to hap- 
pen, and if his deism is not entirely dead 
he will add that God has so ordered it 
and hence it must be for the best. Thus 
modern man manages to keep his cake 
and eat it at the same time. Before the 
event he is either a scientific materialist 
and wages the battles of life as his own 
commander-in-chief, or he is a Christian, 
and while battling no less courageously 
he owes allegiance in obedience and trust 
to his Heavenly Father. In either 
case he fights, for he believes his fighting 
makes a difference. If he rests on 
scientism he thinks he stands to win or 
lose according to his own prowess and 
sagacity. If a Christian, he believes 
the event depends on how closely he 
keeps himself to God. But if the event 
proves to be a disaster, if he loses the 
battle, then he straightway becomes a 
deist. Then it is the providence of 
God that he should lose, be injured, 
disgraced, or bereaved. Even if his 
friend was foully murdered, “it hath 
pleased God to take unto Himself”’ the 
murdered victim just then and there 
andthus. Hence since God has foreseen 
and could have prevented this and all 
other events, sad and glad, it must 
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have been God’s will that it happened 
just as it did; whence it is plain that 
all man’s battling is in vain. 

This situation is far from reassuring. 
The surd in his thinking is a menace to 
the higher life of modern man. The 
insincerity of it all, subconscious though 
it be, is a subtle poison emaciating all 
spiritual life. 

We have seen that deism is a failure 
as a basis for religion. How does it 
measure up as a basis for science? 
Deism is an interpretation of nature 
based on social models. It took form in 
ages when despotism was the political 
ideal. As every land had its sovereign, 
so, of course, the universe must have an 
Almighty King. There must be a Lord 
of lords and a King of kings. But if 
we approach nature without prejudice 
our impression of her is certainly not 
that of a well-ordered despotism, gov- 


erned by unerring wisdom and unfailing 
power, however much that attitude is 
the fashion in some quarters. Nature is 


not economical. ‘Full many a flower 
is born to blush unseen and waste its 
sweetness on the desert air.”” Nature 
is not efficient. Only a very small 
percentage of animals and plants ever 
reach maturity. Nature tires of the 
’ great majority of beings to whom she 
gives life, after having spent on them a 
prodigious amount of energy and 
ingenuity, and throws them unfinished 
into the scrap heap, the grave. No 
factory could keep out of bankruptcy 
which produced so great a proportion of 
articles which were failures and 
‘*‘seconds” as nature. Nature works at 
cross-purposes. Tornadoes and vol- 
canoes, hail and lightning, deluges and 
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droughts destroy life, its best and its 
worst indiscriminately. A farmer’s cul- 
tivator attacks only the weeds. No 
despot is senseless enough to turn his 
artillery against his own town. Many 
a sermon has been preached on the di- 
vine wisdom and mercy in sending pain 
as a warning against danger. The writer 
thinks that there is indeed divine mercy 
and wisdom in pain, but not if we inter- 
pret the universe as a despotism. For 
pain comes generally after it has become 
impossible to mend. Not until after 
he has stubbed his toe does the barefoot 
boy get warned by pain. To be sure 
it is a warning against the next careless- 
ness; but how much more efficient were 
the warning if it occurred before the 
stubbing. Suppose railroads should in- 
stal warning bells that rang just after 
a train had passed! Most pain could 
not have been avoided by the individual 
that suffers it; easily explained, to be 
sure, but not on the infallible despot 
theory. Such a despot would not be 
guilty of installing a system of warnings 
and punishments that sometimes, not 
to say generally, hit the wrong person. 
We may safely conclude that deism, 
the theory that this world is a despotism 
ruled over by a divine despot and run 
according to a program made out by this 
despot before creation, is not the most 
plausible interpretation of the universe— 
yes, that it cannot be maintained with- 
out much specious special pleading. 
Modern scientism fails as dismally as 
does deism to furnish a valid basis for a 
believable interpretation of nature and 
life. It essays to get along without any 
cosmic intelligence. What appears as de- 
sign is explained as lucky accident. Evo- 
lution as understood by the materialist 
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amounts to this, that by very many 
additions of nothing, something is 
finally produced. Darwinian evolution 
is doubtless the correct explanation of 
the succession of the forms of life. Vari- 
ations, whether accidental or not, are 
put up for trial and the best will be 
adopted by nature. But this touches 
only a very small portion of the problem 
of thought and design in nature. The 
problem is not simply to trace the steps 
by which the speck of primitive proto- 
plasm developed into an oak, but why 
protoplasm and oaks grow at all. 
Who is the architect who marshals 
the molecules to form the living cell? 
Why does the cell divide into two cells ? 
Why do acorns grow at all, and why 
when they grow do they always grow 
into oaks? Natural selection and sur- 
vival of the fittest is no answer to these 
questions, for it was not necessary for 
anything to survive. Scientism can 
live only by ignoring these problems. 
While therefore deism is thoroughly 
discredited, it is venerable as the result 
of serious human thought on a certain 
stage of development. But scientism 
is the absence of thought and explainable 
only on the ground that the great 
majority of mankind get along without 
any rational consistency in their think- 
ing. 
IV 

If we do not put a forced interpreta- 
tion on experience, we come to con- 
clusions something like these. The 
universe is not a despotism, it is a 
battle. Its keynote is not order and 
efficiency, but competition. The world- 
process has no program. The universe 
is improvised as it goes along. Nature 
gives evidence of thought; but not of 
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an external world-plan and a World- 
Planner, who now is constructing the 
world according to specifications that 
he has previously drawn, or who is now 
reeling off the world-drama as it was of 
eternity conceived, staged, and filmed. 
Rather, nature is thinking here and 
now, solving her difficulties as they 
come along. To the writer it seems 
evident that there is a unity in the 
universe which warrants us in holding 
that all activities are the expression of 
one intelligent Urge; but the first and 
the insistent impression is one of a 
multiplicity of Intelligences and Wills. 
Nor is this impression false. We (the 
thinking wills) are indeed Jegio. That 
we are also One does not make our 
plurality any less true. It was a 
correct instinct which made all early 
cults polytheistic. Far from being the 
phonograph record of one Divinity’s 
“canned” thought, nature is full of 
divinities—living, loving, working, some- 
times in harmony, but almost as often 
in truly Olympic conflict. 

There is thought in nature. There 
is evidence, nay, proof, of higher and 
clearer as well as dimmer and lower 
consciousnesses than man’s and the 
animals’. The intelligence that urges 
and guides the birds of passage is not 
the intelligence of the individual bird. 
We have seen that evolution cannot 
be explained without assuming it to be 
the work of an intelligent urge or 
urges; and it is too wise to be but the 
animals subconsciousness. There is 
intelligence in nature but there is also 
the lack of it. Nature is foolish as well 
as wise. Hence there is failure, want, 
ugliness, sickness, sorrow, and pain in 
the world. In spite of its spiritual unity, 


nature recognizes no central, all-regulat- 
ing authority over life. Hence her 
forces, as we have seen, often work at 
cross-purposes with one another. Cre- 
ation is full of strife, competition, com- 
bat, internecine war; whence there is 
hate, crime, sin—evil, in short. This 
breeds more sorrow and pain. These 
evils are offset but not explained by the 
heroism, saintliness, and conquest of 
self for which they offer a field of 
exercise. 

Such is the world. What believable 
rational basis can be laid which is 
consonant with the foregoing view of 
nature and life and on which religion 
can live? Materialism is ruled out, 
likewise deism. James’s “Plural Abso- 
lute”’ is an attractive and daring solution 
—a little too daring, as it happens, for 
the rational demand for unity in experi- 
ence cannot be successfully met by that 
theory. The plural absolute is the meta- 
_ physics of polytheism, and polytheism 
is as untenable as an ultimate inter- 
pretation of existence as it is inevitable 
and unanswerable as a proximate solu- 
tion. The answer, the writer is con- 
vinced, is found in idealism. But this 
is as vague and insufficient a direction 
as saying that its post-office address 
is New York. Plato’s nous, Hegel’s 
Begriff, Bostrom’s idea, and Bergson’s 
urge fail to agree; and still there is in 
all of them a strange and strong unity 
which, though we may fail to grasp, we 
cannot escape. The metaphysical jar- 
gons of the masters differ so, but the 
pearl of great price is there. The formu- 
lations of idealism which follows is 
not an ambitious attempt to solve the 
problem of the ages, but rather a tem- 
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porary pontoon bridge to serve the 
present exigency. Nor is any claim to 
originality made as to its major elements, 
though the wording of it is largely new. 
To furnish it with a tag, let us call the 
view to be outlined ‘evolutionary 
idealism.” 

Let us renounce the sophistry of 
conventional thought and return to the 
innocent faith possessed by the little 
child. Let us cash the issues of the 
senses at par. All that we know or 
anyone knows or can know must be in 
experience. Experience is in conscious- 
ness. Hence whatever is, is in conscious- 
ness. All the things that I have known 
are the percepts and ideas of my mind, 
for I cannot get outside of myself. I 
believe my senses implicitly. The oak 
tree over there is just as real as it seems 
to be. It verily is there, fifty feet from 
my window, its leaves are green and its 
bark is gray. Now comes the sophisti- 
cated metaphysics of common sense and 
tells me that the green and the gray as 
well as all the rest that I see of the oak 
is a mere perception existing only in 
my mind. But it adds soothingly that 
of course there is an unseen tree outside 
of my consciousness that looks and feels 
just exactly as the empty percept of the 
oak does, only this real oak can never 
by any possibility be perceived by any- 
one. 

Why this self-contradicting explana- 
tion when it were so much simpler to 
believe with the child that we all are 
conscious of the same oak? Because 
common sense starts out with the false 
assumption that our minds are abso- 
lutely discrete. Hence belief that all 


existence is in consciousness would land 
us in solipsism. All is solved if we 
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realize the unity of consciousness. 
There is one consciousness and in that we 
allshare. This saves us both from solip- 
sism and the Ding-an-sich. ‘Panthe- 
ism!’”’ you sagely nod—or gasp or 
sneer, according to your philosophical 
creed. It is. The road to truth lies 
through pantheism, but we shall not 
tarry here long. Just long enough to 
note that matter is in the mind, not 
mind in matter. Likewise that time 
and space as well as everything else is 
in consciousness, and not consciousness 
in time and space. When the neophyte 
of idealism first catches sight of the 
divine unity of existence and the primacy 
of consciousness he usually assumes that 
time, space, matter, and individual 
personality are an illusion if not a sin. 
The practical result of this heresy is 
fearful. One is spiritual palsy. India 
is suffering from that for centuries. 
The road to truth lies through panthe- 
ism. We are just as truly many as we 
are one. Our individuality is just as 
sacred as our divine universality. This 
is mere unintelligible gibberish until we 
recognize that each one of us is not a 
part of consciousness but a synthesis 
of all consciousness. 

“But does not this put equation 
marks between all individuals?” By no 
means. My self and your self, like my 
world and your world, are constituted 
of the same soul stuff. But your 
arrangement and my arrangement of 
the stuff differ. I put the emphasis on 
that little corner of the All that I have 
pre-empted as particularly my own; 
you have specialized on another region 
of existence, and both of us slur over 
all the rest of the infinities and eternities. 
Mankind is a drawing class, sketching 


the same objects and the same back- 
ground; but each makes a different com- 
position so that each has a different 
picture. 

Man then, in the fundamental sense, 
is not a part of the world-process; 


the world-process is a part of him. 


Hence the “freedom of the will” 
(a most unfortunate and inept phrase). 
If the soul were a thing or a force 
among forces and things, the necessi- 
tarian’s conclusion were inevitable. He 
who does not grasp the mind’s tran- 
scendence of time and space reveals 
logical immaturity if he holds that 
moral responsibility is anything but 
an illusion. 

The world-process (history, evolu- 
tion), then, is consciousness, the world- 
soul, co-ordinating, realizing, synthe- 
sizing itself. This is a_ struggling, 
groping process of many syntheses 
developing in co-operation and conflict. 
Hence the universe is as much a chaos 
as a cosmos. Still, he who has faith 
in God believes the upward tendency to 
unity and harmony will finally triumph. 


VI 


The thesis of this paper is that evo- 
lutionary idealism solves the surd in 
theology. 

‘In one sense we must inevitably 
identify the universal consciousness- 
urge and God. Consciousness is the 
Absolute, for without it there is nothing. 
But naturally all our old troubles come 
upon us, for everything, good and 
evil, wisdom and folly, is done by and 
comes from the universal Urge. Strict 
thinking will reveal, however, that we 
never “meet up” with the universal 
Urgeas such. Allurgesand intelligences 
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that we can get into relation with 
are manifestations and syntheses of 
the universal consciousness-urge. The 
question is, have we any satisfactory 
evidence of such a synthesis (summing 
up, organic unity), such an Intelligent 
Will who is good, wise, and strong 
enough to be called God? We are not 
looking for a world-ruler, for we have 
every reason to believe there is none as 
yet in the world. No, we are looking 
for a world-conqueror who will lead us 
to victory and the universe to peace. 
Is there One now successfully reducing 
the chaotic All to his cosmic Kingdom ? 
Christianity answers Yes,” and Yes” 
answers the voice of Faith which is the 
voice of sane and soul-healthy humanity. 
Devout thought has seen the “stately 
steppings”’ of a divine will, the cosmic 
warmth of a divine love, the wisdom of 
the aeons in a divine Providence, in 
nature, in human history and in the 
inner abysses of the human soul. 
Millions of believers have seen God in 
one human individual of history, Jesus, 
the Christ. These convictions, far from 
being inherently absurd, as they are on 
the basis of deism and scientism, are 
eminently consonant with evolutionary 
idealism. 

Also consonant with evolutionary 
idealism is the Christian doctrine of 
heaven. There is another and better 
world in the universe than this world. 
In that world God is at home. Our 
Father is in Heaven, where he now rules 
and where now his will is done. This 
world contains God, but in a very weak 
solution, very far from the saturation 
point. The divine thought that works 
in nature is a long-distance thought. 
This world, Christianity teaches, is 
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a rebellious province not yet reduced 
to obedience. But God shall finally 
conquer. Finally every knee shall bow 
in loving obedience to the Father 
and his Christ. 

A friend to whom I stated these views 
said, ‘‘Let me criticize your views in 
just two words: Poor God! Why call 
a being God who is only a little more 
powerful than we?” But evolutionary 
idealism does have a place for “God the 
Father Almighty.”’ Because the Intelli- 
gence-Will which we call God is the 
central and adequate synthesis of the 
consciousness-urge it is certain to 
conquer. He is almighty in the sense 
that finally he shall win a complete 
victory. Hence God can help in all 
need, if we come to him, but not if we 
stay outside of his Kingdom. In so 
far as two persons are alike, they are 
identical, is the teaching of this philos- 
ophy. In prayer we coalesce more 
fully with the Divine and consequently 
we are divine in so far as we coalesce. 
As far as we are in harmony with the 
divine mind we are within his protecting 
and guiding light. However, it is a sad 
possibility, nay a fearful probability, 
that some of our being may not yet be 
fully in harmony with the Divine. A 
hot temper or a rheumatic joint may 
very well be out of harmony with the 
Conquering One, though attached to an 
otherwise pious person. Thus it may 
happen that even “the saints” may 
suffer what is not the will of God. 

Let it be clearly understood that 
evolutionary idealism does not deny 
that sickness, sorrow, and tribulation 
may often be used by God for education 
and discipline; but it is contended that 
it is impossible to explain all evil as 
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educational; and this is not necessary 
if we base our thinking on evolutionary 
idealism. 
Critics of idealism claim that it is 
nothing but thought-jugglery; that we 
play fast and loose with the meaning 
of terms. Thus we have here said 
that everything is in God, then that God 
is in heaven, and finally that this world 
has only a weak infusion of God. These 
are of course different metaphors, but 
their meaning is not inconsistent, as 
we see when we grasp the fundamental 
conception. God is the adequate syn- 
thesis of consciousness. That means, 
this synthesis will conquer and reduce 
into harmony everything, though it has 
not done so yet. Being a synthesis 
of consciousness it contains everything, 
but it is not in the same relation to 
everything. In this world the divine 
Synthesis is not yet a harmonious one. 
But it is all-inclusive. Even igno- 


rance and enmity to God is in the 
synthesis, though their relation is one 
of negation and opposition; just as a 
traitor is a citizen of the country he 
betrays. 
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God the Conqueror comes nearer be- 
ing an adequate conception than God the 
Despot. The static conception of the de- 
ist, when applied to the dynamic world, 
becomes an absurdity. The Despot of 
the universe becomes a paralyzed God 
with nothing to do. But God the Con- 
queror is a conception which gives even 
more glorious meaning to the magnificent 
words of the creed: ‘‘God Almighty, Cre- 
ator of Heaven and Earth.” Heisnota 
retired, pensioned Creator. He is nowand 
here and throughout the infinities and 


_eternities creating heavens and earths. 


God the Conqueror is humanized 
and spiritualized in the Christian con- 
ception as God the Redeeming Father. 
Evolution, God’s world-conquest, Chris- 
tianity interprets as a process of sal- 
vation. The Heavenly Father seeks 
and saves his lost children. For them 
he is developing out of this sad world 
which shall pass away, a new heaven 
and a new earth in which righteousness 
dwells, where there shall be no curse or 
darkness, for the Lord God is their 
light and their -life. There he shall 
reign forever and ever. 


THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS ESCHATO- 
LOGICALLY AND SOCIALLY 
INTERPRETED 


C. C. McCOWN, PH.D., D.D. 
Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


At the threshold of the attempt to 
interpret Jesus stands the Temptation 
narrative. Is it merely the reflection 
of the Old Testament account of the 
testing of God’s son, Israel, in the wilder- 
ness, or of the well-known motif of an 
initial trial in the life of the great man 
like Hercules, Zoroaster, or Buddha? 
(So J. Estlin Carpenter, C. G. Monte- 
fiore.) Then it has little significance 
for the interpretation of Jesus’ character 
and aims. Is it an attempt on the part 
of the early church to explain why he 
did not conform to current Jewish messi- 
anic ideals (B. Weiss), or to summarize 
the real temptations through which he 
fought his way to final victory (H. J. 
Holtzmann)? Then the passage has 
real value, for it is a statement of the 
critical issues of his life as they were 
understood by those who were nearest 
to him both in time and in sympathy. 
Its significance is greatest of all if, as 
commonly held, it is an attempt on the 
part of Jesus to describe in concrete 
symbol his spiritual experiences. This 
last view seems entirely natural, for as 
Sanday observes, 

This is one of the most authentic things 
in the whole of the Gospels; and that for 
the reason that it lies entirely beyond the 


reach of invention. Neither any one of the 
original disciples, nor the primitive Church 
as a body, had insight enough to invent it. 
That means that the story must ultimately 
have come from our Lord Himself. 


Even more cogent seems the argument 
of Plummer: 

His disciples would not have been likely 
to think that He could be tempted to evil; 
and, if they had supposed He could, they 
would have imagined quite different tempta- 
tions for Him, as various legends of the 
saints show.? 


Whether these experiences came upon 
Jesus at the very beginning of his 
ministry or not may be uncertain. 
One’s decision on this point will depend 
upon his chronology of the development 
of Jesus’ messianic consciousness—a 
most uncertain matter. The Gospel 
accounts plainly imply that he became 
aware of his mission at his baptism. If 
so, he might well have gone through an 
initial struggle as to its nature, but he 
certainly did not finish the struggle 
then. The tempter left him only “for 
a season.” At no time was the conflict 
of opposing ideals fiercer than at Geth- 
semane. Now the account of the Temp- 
tation must have been given by Jesus 
to his disciples long after the beginning 


* The Life of Christ in Recent Research (New York, 1908), pp. 109 f. 
2 Exegetical Commentary on the Gospel According to St. Matthew (New York: Scribners, 1909), 
p. 36. Plummer accepts also Sanday’s argument just quoted. 
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of his ministry, probably after Peter’scon- 
fession at Caesarea Philippi. It would 
then of necessity be made richer and more 
definite by the recollection of the issues 
faced and fought out during the busy 
months just passed. Whether, therefore, 
we adopt the hypothesis that the Temp- 
tation narrative is autobiographical, or 
that it is an attempt of the early church 
to picture his inner struggles, there still is 
to be found in the account real biographi- 
cal value, excellent material for the in- 
terpretation of Jesus’ inner character and 
public purposes. 

Furthermore, every canon of logic 
and literature demands that the account 
be read as an attempt to arrive at the 
implications of the messianic title, 
“Son of God.” Our modern dogmatic 
difficulties over the term were of course 
unknown until long after the Gospels 
were written. John was proclaiming 
the imminence of the Kingdom of God. 
Jesus had just ‘“‘accepted the badge of 
baptism in order to have a share in the 
blessings of the Kingdom,”? when he 
was informed by a heavenly voice that 
he was the special favorite of heaven, 
that is, the divinely appointed agent 
of the Kingdom. The question now 
was, What was to be the nature of that 
Kingdom? It was fully as live a prob- 
lem then as it is now, for, as the extant 
apocalypses show, the beliefs of the 
Jews on the subject were just in process 
of formation and there was the greatest 
variety of assertion and expectation. 
Only against the uncertain and kalei- 
doscopic background of Jewish apocalyp- 
tic can the Temptation be interpreted. 

Even in the twice-repeated “if” of 
the tempter we may well see an allusion 
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* Rauschenbusch, Social Principles of Jesus (New York, 1916), p. 52. 
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to one of the moot points of Jewish 
eschatology. While a personal tempta- 
tion as to the reality and validity of 
Jesus’ experience at his baptism is surely 
implied, that temptation was made the 
more cutting and subtle by one as to 
its meaning, due to the fact that many 
Jews did not expect any Messiah at all. 


- Jesus was called upon to demonstrate 


his Messiahship in such a fashion that 
people would believe that there was to 
be a Messiah. 

The fundamental inconsistency in 
the customary interpretations of the 
three temptations is that only the 
third—in the Matthean order—is under- 
stood in the light of popular Jewish 
expectations with regard to the coming 
of the Kingdom. It is almost uni- 
versally agreed that the offer of the 
kingdoms of the world and their glory 
was a suggestion that Jesus adopt 
current Jewish nationalistic expecta- 
tions. Two types are here involved. 
First is that ideal Davidic prince so 
attractively pictured in the Psalms of 
Solomon, 

“a righteous king and taught of God, ... . 
pure from sin, .... mighty thru the 
spirit of holiness, and wise thru the counsel 
of understanding, . . . . tending the flock 
of the Lord with faith and righteousness, 
.... the Lord Messiah.” 

He would “thrust out the sinners: from 
the inheritance, utterly destroy the 
proud spirit of the sinners,” but he 
would use no carnal weapons, for he was 
to “destroy the ungodly nations with 
the word of his mouth.” Yet the nations 
were to “come from the ends of the 
earth to see his glory,” for he was to 
“have mercy upon all the nations that 
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come before him,in fear.’”* As Ryle 
and James point out, we have here a 
remarkably close parallel to the “‘ideali- 
zation of ‘the Christ’ who was born into 
the world not half a century later than 
the time at which these Psalms were 
written.’ This remark sufficiently sets 
forth the fact that the early church did 


adopt this ideal of the Messiah in part, - 


as its preservation of the Psalms proves. 
That such a temptation was psycho- 
logically possible to any Jew who 
believed himself to be the Messiah we 
can hardly doubt. He would certainly 
believe that God would empower him 
to do whatever the réle demanded. 
The question for Jesus was, What did 
the réle involve? That he did not 
accept the ideal of a Davidic prince is 
evidenced by the course of his ministry. 
His question with regard to the Mes- 
siah’s sonship indicates how unimportant 
he thought Davidic descent to be. 

The other type of expectation alluded 
to in this temptation was the Zelotic, 
the boldest and crudest form of the 
Jewish national hope. It was a rapidly 
growing menace in Jesus’ time, quite 
comparable to Bolshevism as currently 
estimated at the present moment.‘ 
Jesus was probably more than once in 
danger of being forced into a decidedly 
compromising relation to this movement, 
if nof actually into revolt against Rome. 
He died under the accusation of having 


done so. No reformer, as he views the 
apparent failure of slower processes, can 
remain entirely blind to the allurement 
of the philosophy of “direct action.” 
It must often have cost Jesus a struggle 
to match spiritual methods to his 
spiritual aims. 

The historical background of the sec- 
ond temptation has been very generally 
overlooked. It has been regarded as 
merely a test of Jesus’ personal trust 
in God. Recent expositors have often 
seen in it an epitome of the frequent 
requests of the Pharisees for signs from 
heaven. Stalker, a great many years 
ago, and, more recently, Kent’ have 
referred it to the apocalyptic expecta- 
tions of the people that “the Messiah 
should appear suddenly and in some 
marvellous way.’® It remained for 
Mr. Streeter to give the final and 
illuminating statement of this inter- 
pretation. He says, 

If the kingdom is not to be established by 
the sword, it can only be by an act of God 
such as the Apocalyptists picture. But if 
so, is the Christ to wait and work, or should 
He by some startling act precipitate the 
consummation? The Son of Man was 
expected to appear in the sky with attendant 
angels. Should He then fling Himself from 
the highest pinnacle of the Temple in the 
sight of all Jerusalem, trusting that God, to 
save His Christ from destruction, would 
send a flight of angels to His support? 
Such an attempt to ‘force the hand’ of God, 


t Psalms of Solomon, 17:23, 26, 27, 34-36, 38, 41, 42, 45. 
2 Psalms of the Pharisees, Commonly Called the Psalms of Solomon (Cambridge: University 


Press, 1891), p. lvii. 


3 Mark 12:35-37= Matt. 22:41-46 = Luke 20: 41-44. 
4Cf. Sharman, The Teaching of Jesus about the Future (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 


1909), PP. 109-120.: 


5 Life and Teachings of Jesus (“The Historical Bible”) (New York: Scribners, 1913), p. 67. 
6 Stalker, The Life of Jesus Christ, rev. ed. (Chicago: Revell, 1891), p. 46. 
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inconsistent with the trust in the Heavenly 
Father taught elsewhere, is decisively 
rejected." 

When one reads Daniel 7, I Enoch 
39:7, 45-63; 70:1f.; I Thessalonians 
4:16f.; Matthew 24; and IV Ezra 14:9, 
and in their light studies this temptation, 
he can hardly doubt that it was the 
picture of the coming of the Son of Man 
on the clouds ‘of heaven which for a 
moment allured Jesus away from the 
course of his ministry. The same temp- 
tation assailed him repeatedly in the 
jeers and taunts of his opponents, 
“Show us a sign from heaven,” for the 
seductive possibility would have been 
suggested to his mind, even though they 
were merely asking for a legitimation 
of his prophetic function. The difficulty 


was the more acute because he seems 


to have adopted the title, ‘‘Son of Man,” 
as most nearly expressing his concep- 
tion of his task. 

How did Jesus’ conception of the 
Son of Man differ from the current one ? 
Did he at first reject this suggestion only 
at length to adopt it in the postponed 
form which became universal among his 
followers? These are questions we can- 
not now attempt to answer. But any 
interpretation of the apocalyptic of 
Jesus must reckon with this rejection 
of the ideal of the Messiah of the clouds 
during at least the earlier part of his 
ministry. 
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So far as I know, no one has at- 
tempted to give the first temptation an 
eschatological interpretation. But it 
seems obvious that if the second and 
third are to be thus explained, the first 
must also. The background of popular 
expectation is not far to seek. One of 
the constantly recurring features ° of 
apocalyptic expectation is the return to 
the earth of the fertility and abundance 
of the primitive Paradise. Another is 
the concept of the messianic feast.? 
The most extravagant expression of this 
expectation of material plenty is credited 
by Irenaeus to Jesus himself. In view 
of the frequent allusions to the idea in 
the Old Testament, the New Testament 
(Luke 13:29; 14:15), the Pseudepi- 
grapha, and the rabbinic writings, there 
can be no doubt as to its wide currency. 

Would not Jesus, as the Messiah, ful- 
fil these popular expectations? The 
disciples must have repeatedly felt the 
pull of this anticipation, if not the pull 
of their own hunger, then that of the 
hungry multitudes. The temptation 
would come to Jesus. Would he not be 
able to win the multitude by the promise 
of future abundance? Had he not, as 


Messiah, the power to satisfy the hunger 


of mankind and should he not undertake 
to do so in the immediate future? The 
Lukan beatitude, “Blessed are ye that 
hunger now,” and the Irenaeus quota- 
tion show that many Christians so 


* Foundations: A Statement of Christian Belief in Terms of Modern Thought, by Seven Oxford 
Men (London: Macmillan, 1913), p. 101. I very recently came to this view through my own reflec- 
tion, unaided, as I supposed, by outside suggestion. However I had probably read the above 
Passage in Foundations previously and may have carried it subconsciously. McNeile’s unfavorable 
estimate (The Gospel According to Matthew (London: Macmillan, 1915], p. 40) of Streeter’s sugges- 
tion seems to be a mere reaction against a novel interpretation, for he attempts no argument. 


? For numerous references see Boussett, Religion des Judentums? (Berlin, 1906), p. 327; Volz, 


Jiidische Eschatologie (Tiibingen, 1903), pp. 350 f. 


3 Adv. haer. v. 33, 3. It is an enlargement of I Enoch 10:19. 
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understood their Master. The Johan- 
nine account of the feeding of the five 
thousand is an attempt to spiritualize 
and mysticize the Synoptic story by 
reading in the idea, “not by bread 
alone,” and so to blast any such material- 
istic hopes. 

The three temptations, then, stand for 
three popular conceptions of the future 
Kingdom: the mythological abundance 
of Paradise returned to earth, the regal 
glory of a Davidic empire, and the super- 
naturalistic, catastrophic advent of an 
angelic Messiah. Certainly on this 
interpretation the Lukan order is pref- 
erable, as Mr. Streeter observes.’ Jesus 
would most easily reject the ideal which 
makes the Kingdom only meat and 
drink; the militant political ideal and 
the devotion and enthusiasm of the 
Zealot would make more of an appeal, 
still more the conception of the Davidic 


prince with irresistible spiritual power. 
But nearest of all to his own conception 
and making the strongest impression 
upon his idealistic, mystical tempera- 
ment was the highly spiritual conception 
of the angelic Messiah. Luke gives a 


truly climatic order. Students of the 
synoptic problem have often observed 
that Luke maintains the Markan order 
of events much more closely that 
Matthew.? The argument is reinforced 
in this case by the consideration that he 


t Loc. cit. 
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would be much less likely to make a 
change in his source in order to secure a 
climax which is real but not apparent, 
whereas Matthew, by putting last the 
offer of the kingdoms of the world and 
their glory, seems to reach the very 
acme of temptation.’ Again, whether 
Matthew’s first two temptations are 
regarded from the point of view of 
eschatology or not, they are enticements 
to perform a miracle, while the last 
appears not to demand that kind of 
action. The Lukan order of the three 
temptations, then, compared with the 
Matthean, suggests that the Third 
Evangelist has preserved, though per- 
haps unconsciously, the original eschato- 
logical meaning of the incident, whereas 
Matthew has destroyed it. It was to be 
expected that the church, which had 
fallen a victim to the Messiah of the 
clouds delusion, would not understand 
the real meaning of the third tempta- 
tion.‘ 
What practical applications does the 
passage, thus explained, afford? Does 
not this historical, eschatological inter- 
pretation take us far away from our 
present problems? Do we not lose the 
devotional and hortatory values in 
which the Temptation narrative has 
always seemed so rich? If such were 
the result, it would not affect the truth 
or accuracy of the exposition. But we 


2 W. Sanday, ed., Studies in the Synoptic Problem, by Members of the University of Oxford 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1911), pp. 151 f.; G. D. Castor, Matthew’s Sayings of Jesus (Chicago: 


University of Chicago Press, 1918), pp. 9 f. 


3 Studies in the Synoptic Problem, p. 152, against Moffatt, Introduction to the Literature of the 
New Testament (New York: Scribners, 1914), p. 266, and Castor, op. cit., p. 23. 

4It is to be noted that on the eschatological interpretation miracle working, or supernatural 
intervention, is involved in every temptation. No Zealot was foolish enough to expect to overthrow 
the Roman Empire unless God fought for the Jews. 
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usually gain in practical exegesis when 
we get back to the original meaning of 
Scripture—rarely more than in this case. 
First comes the temptation to 
materialism, whether in the individual 
or in society, but particularly with refer- 
ence to social progress, for Jesus was 
thinking of the coming of the Kingdom. 
Pure economic determinism can have 
no fellowship with Jesus. Economic 
reconstruction, however necessary and 
valuable, cannot save the world. The 
reformer, the settlement worker, the 
socialist, the statesman who believes 
that merely by improving living con- 
ditions or remodeling the social order 
he can abolish the suffering and exploita- 
tion of the poor and put an end to inter- 
national and interclass war, has fallen 
a victim to this temptation. Filling 
the hungry will be only an important 
incident in the Democracy of God. 


The second temptation, following the 
Lukan order, is to undue personal ambi- 
tion and imperialistic nationalism. Yet 
Jesus was tempted not so much to 
private ambition and Jewish particu- 
larism as to a wrong method of realizing 


his ideals. Certain Christian nations, 
among them our own, are facing this 
temptation in a peculiarly seductive 
form just now. To be sure, the narrow 
nationalism of the last century is still 
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enthroned in the Senate. But almost 
as dangerous is that idealistic and doc- 
trinaire internationalism which sees in 
political action the panacea for all ills. 
No form of government, no league of 
nations, will usher in the Democracy 
of God. It comes, not in courts and 
constitutions, but in spirits. 

Having gone thus far, we are psycho- 
logically prepared to succumb to the 
third temptation, as Jesus’ earliest 
followers very generally did. If the 
Democracy of God cannot come by 
economic or political reorganization and 
evolution, then we humans are helpless. 
The alternative to social reform seems 
to be quietism or adventism. We must 
wait until God intervenes from heaven 
to save this wrecked old world. So says 
the premillennialist of our modern social 
endeavors. 

Are we ready to doubt God’s power 
to save the world? Back of Jesus’ 
oriental realism was a social idealism 
and a spiritual enthusiasm which still 
feed our faith. In some way, by a 
combination of social action and spiritual 
forces, which are also social, the Democ- 
racy of God will come. The Tempta- 
tion is a test of our faith in a spiritual 
God and the social ideal he has spoken to 
the soul in the high hour of its dedica- 
tion to the great task. 


MAKING CHRISTIANITY SAFE FOR 


| DEMOCRACY 
IV. CHRISTIANITY AND POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH, D.D. 


The relation of Christianity to politics 
is a complicated tangle. At one extreme 
we have Christians who advocate the 
deliberate renunciation of all worldly 
relations, contending that the citizenship 
of the Christian is in heaven alone. 
At the other extreme we have the Papal 
claim to temporal power and the inter- 
ference of the church in_ politics. 
Between these two extremes we have 
many different attitudes. Where two 
such powerful interests as those of 
church and state exist in human life, 
neither can ignore the other. Even when 
Christians have decided to renounce 
the world, they are compelled to pass 
judgment on political powers and to 
face the judgments which earthly rulers 
may pass upon them. 

In the present article we are con- 
cerned to discover from the history 
of Christianity the judgments which 
have been passed upon the nature of 
political power by the Christian con- 
science, and to estimate the significance 
of these judgments in relation to the 
growth of democracy. What has been 
the place and influence of Christianity 
in the development of the democratic 
movement? What is its mission in the 
further development of democracy ? 

- Our answers must be largely historical. 
The questions concerned are those of 
fact, not of men’s opinion. 


Professor of Christian Theology in the University of Chicago 
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I. The Mediaeval Philosophy of 
Politics 

In order to understand the relation 
between Christianity and political move- 
ments, it is indispensable to have in 
mind the conceptions of the nature of 
political authority which dominated 
mediaeval thinking; for these became so 
embedded in Christian doctrine and 
ethics that they have frequently passed 
into modern thinking without serious 
criticism. The essential features of 
these mediaeval ideas when examined 
are seen to belong to a system of 
political autocracy. If they are retained 
unchanged, they make difficult, if 
not impossible, a hearty support of 
the democratic ideals which underlie 
the constructive efforts of modern 
society. 

In the background of all reasoning 
concerning the nature of political au- 
thority and power in the Middle Ages 
was the doctrine of the original state 
of man. It was held that God had 
originally created man perfect. A 
society of perfect beings would, of 
course, need no external restraints or 
punishments. There would, therefore, 
be no need for the kind of political 
government with which we are now 
acquainted, which makes use of coercion 
and demands obedience to laws and 
rulers. There would be no occasion 


for one man to rule another; for all 
men would naturally do right. 

Out of this imagined primitive state 
of man, in which the purpose of God 
in creation was directly expressed, 
grew the important conception of the 
“law of nature” (lex maturae, ius 
naturalis, ordo naturalis) which was 
taken as the divinely appointed original 
constitution of things. To discover 
the content of the law of nature was to 
discover God’s will. To follow this 
law was to conform to the divine pur- 
pose. If men had remained righteous 
as they were originally created, the 
law of nature would have been all- 
sufficient to secure perfect happiness 
and welfare. In this primitive state 
all men were by nature free and equal; 
all had equal access to the goods of the 
world; there were no upper and lower 
classes, no ruler and ruled, no master 
and slave. A perfect social life was 
possible without the external power of 
any political government. 

But man sinned. Consequently God 
was compelled after Adam’s fall to deal 
with men in whom sinful passions were 
let loose. A selfish scramble for the 
goods of the world took the place of 
the original free and equal enjoyment 
of things by all. In this scramble, 
some were stronger or more aggressive 
than others and so secured the lion’s 
share, leaving the weaker men in want. 
In the competition for self-satisfaction 
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strife and warfare ensued. The present 


* world is one in which we must count 


upon the strong passions of selfish men. 
Thus injustice and oppression exist. 

In order to restrain the forces of 
evil thus let loose, God ordained that 
political government should exist. In 
the place of the original freedom of all 
men, he ordained that there should be 
definite laws enacted and enforced by 
rulers, and that all men should obey 
these laws. The rulers derive their 
authority to rule from God’s ordinance. 
This régime of political compulsion is 
represented sometimes as a punishment 
for sin, sometimes as a remedial institu- 
tion to diminish evil. But in any case 
it exists by divine decree as a necessary 
regulation of men in a world of sin.* 

In mediaeval thinking, therefore, 
the origin and the legitimacy of political 
government was to be sought in the 
divine decrees. The ruler held his 
position by divine ordination. In a 
sermon preached by the archbishop 
of Maintz at the coronation of Emperor 
Conrad II, the preacher declared “‘God 
has chosen thee that thou mightest 
be king over his people 
hast arrived at the highest dignity. 
Thou art the vicar of Christ.” Thus 
a king was the direct representative 
of God on earth. His authority was 
not dependent on the will or the pleasure 
of the people whom he ruled. He was 
ruler “by the grace of God,” appointed 


? This doctrine is well summed up in a passage in Isadore, Sententiae, 47: “On account of the 
sin of the first man, servitude was divinely appointed as a punishment to the human race; so that 


God in mercy allotted servitude to those for whom he saw that liberty was unsuitable. 


A just God 


thus distributes life to men, constituting some servants and some masters in order that freedom to 
do evil on the part of servants may be restrained by the power of the ruling classes 

princes and kings are chosen in nations, in order that they may restrain peoples from evil through 
fear of themselves (i.e., the rulers) and may subject them to right living through laws.” 
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to restrain evil. His laws and his doings 
must be viewed with reverence because of 
his divine commission. ‘Let every soul 
be in subjection to the higher powers; for 
there is no power but of God; and the 
powers that be are ordained of God. 
Therefore he that resisteth the power 
withstandeth the ordinance of God; and 
they that withstand shall receive to them- 
selves judgment.” This text from Paul’s 
epistle to the Romans was constantly 
quoted to support the doctrine of the 
divine authority of rulers. 

It would seem that this conception 
of the nature of political power would 
effectually prevent any adverse criticism 
of the ruler, and would outlaw any 
political revolution. And so it would, if 
it were taken absolutely. But impor- 
tant as it was to regard the king as 
divinely commissioned, it was equally 
important to keep in mind the divine 
purpose for which he was appointed. 
In the original creation of God there 
were no kings. All men were free 
and equal. Rulers were conditionally 
established by God because sin arose. 
Their sole reason for existence was to 
restrain the evil which had come into 
the world as a result of man’s sin. The 
divine sanction for their rulership might 
therefore be measured by the standard 
of civic righteousness and equity. If 
instead of diminishing evil the king 
should increase it; if by selfishness or 
favoritism or incompetence he actually 
added to the misery of his people, he 
could be judged by the divine purpose. 
Even though king in name, his deeds 
might belie his nominal commission. 
In the sermon at the coronation of 
Conrad II, to which reference has been 
made, the sentence immediately follow- 
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ing the declaration, ‘‘Thou art the vicar 
of Christ,’ reads: ‘‘ No one isa true ruler 
unless he is an imitator of Christ.” 

In other words, the reverence due to 
the divine authority of the ruler is due 
not to the person of the human being 
who enjoys this exceptional dignity, 
but solely to the divine will to which he 
owes his position. If the ruler shall 
fail to obey God, if he shall promote 
injustice instead of justice, reverence 
for God will lead to a disapproval of the 
king’s deeds, and may even take the form 
of pronouncing him unfit for his office. 

It was in this field of moral criticism 
of the fidelity of the ruler to his divine 
commission that Christianity found its 
opportunity to influence politics. But 
this influence was exercised on the basis 
of an autocratic theology during the 
Middle Ages. The struggle between 
church and state is due to the fact that 
both entered the contest with the claim 
of divine rights. The advantage in 
the struggle lay with the power which 
could sustain most successfully its claim 
to exist by the will of God. It was only 
when either power could be convicted of 
overstepping or of perverting its God- 
given authority that its claims could be 
disallowed. The argument was thus 
wholly theological in character; and 
naturally trained theologians would be 
the most efficient advocates. So long 
as this theological basis of political 
theory can be maintained, the church 
has a decided advantage. 


II. The Philosophy of Modern 


Democracy 


There may be distinguished two 
stages in the development of modern 
democratic ideals. The first stage rep- 
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resents an interpretation of the struggle 
for political freedom in terms of the me- 
diaeval philosophy of “natural” right. 
The second stage makes use of the idea 
of historical development and progress 
by human experiment. Arguments for 
democracy during the first stage would 
be theological in character. Discussions 
in the second stage come to be entirely 
secular. The adjustment of Chris- 
tianity to theological philosophy is easier 
than to secular philosophy, and conse- 
quently Christianity dealt far more 
confidently with the earlier stages in 
democratic development than with the 
phase of which we are today becoming 
acutely conscious. 

Democracy is, in essence, the asser- 
tion of the right and the ability of men 
to determine for themselves what they 
want and to control the officials who 
administer the laws designed to secure 
the desired ends. This assertion of 
fundamental human rights lies at the 
basis of any democratic movement. 

But this means that democracy 
begins at a different place from mediae- 
valism in its philosophy. In mediaeval 
thought the major premise was the 
decree of God. All must be deduced 
from the divine ordinance. In democ- 
racy the major premise is man’s welfare. 
All must be judged by reference to 
this. 

It is here that the theological doctrine 
of human depravity plays an important 
réle. It was assumed during the Middle 
Ages that in the original state of nature 
men were competent to live in a society 
where equality and freedom existed 
universally. But because of Adam’s 
sin, evil passions took possession of 
men so that freedom would now mean 
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only indulgence in wrong. Man needs 
restraint and guidance from above. 
Thus ecclesiastical doctrine supported 
the principle of overhead government. 

Democracy, therefore, had to vindi- 
cate, as over against the doctrine of 
human depravity, the ability and the 
right of man to exercise freedom. In 
the era of distinctively theological think- 
ing, the most obvious way was to make 
much of the ideals inculcated in the 
current conception of “natural law.” 
Since existing governments admittedly 
exist conditionally; and since they so 
often prove to be sorry failures because 
of the viciousness or the incompetence 
of kings, why not go back from the 
conditional form of government to the 
absolute principles of ideal society as 
pictured in the divinely appointed 
natural law? This method of argument 
was popularly expressed in the oft- 
quoted couplet: 

When Adam delved and Eve span, 
Pray who was then the gentleman ? 


John Milton defended popular rights 
by contending that the law of nature was 
prior to, and hence more authoritative 
than, the conventionally accepted 
governments of civilization. Said he: 


No man who knows ought, can be so stupid 
as to deny that all men were naturally 
borne free, being the image and resemblance 
of God himselfe, and were by privilege above 
all creatures, borne to command and not to 
obey. 

He further contended that after Adam’s 
sin men entered into a social agreement 
to organize a government to restrain evil- 
doers, and that they selected their own 
rulers. ‘This power,’ he declared, “re- 
mains fundamentally in the people and 
cannot be taken away from them without 
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a violation of their birthright.”” In the 
Declaration of Independence of the 
American Colonies, it is stated that their 
movement for freedom is the assuming 
of “the separate and equal station to 
which the Jaws of nature and of nature’s 
God entitle them.” The rights of free 
men are defended on the ground of 
original human nature as God created 
it. ‘We hold these truths to be self- 
evident, that all men are created equal; 
that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable rights,’”’ etc. 
Blackstone, the great jurist, speaks of 
“absolute rights, which were vested in 
men by the immutable laws of nature.” 
We have in all these statements a theo- 
logical form of argument. The original 
absolute will of God as expressed in 
original creation is opposed to the 
conditional authority of any particular 
ruler, even if he claims to be installed 
by divine approval. The significant 
feature of the argument is that according 
to the divine purpose, as expressed in 
the law of nature, the people themselves 
have primary authority, not kings or 
prelates. 

The second stage in democratic rea- 
soning is represented by the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States. 
Here we have the expression of democ- 
racy conscious of its rights and asking 
the practical question as to how govern- 
ment should be organized so as to serve 
democratic ends. Instead of looking 
back at an original “nature” of things, 
divinely ordained, the Constitution looks 
forward to the task to be accomplished. 
Instead of attempting to conform to a 
divinely established model, it undertakes 
to create the political machinery neces- 
sary to promote human welfare. 
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We, the people of the United States, in 

order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this constitution. 
As we shall have occasion to see, this 
humanistic philosophy is a stumbling- 
block to Catholicism as well as to 
some types of Protestantism. When 
government is based frankly on human 
interests rather than on divine de- 
crees, the advantage which the church 
enjoyed in the period of theological 
argument is lost. Political theory 
ignores the very premises of theological 
interpretation. It is this situation which 
the church of the future must face. 


III. Catholicism and Political 
Democracy 

Catholicism undertakes to maintain 
unimpaired the mediaeval way of think- 
ing. The major premise of any ar- 
gument is God’s will. If the content 
of the divine will can be ascertained the 
final answer to any question has been 
found. Since, according to Catholic 
theory, the church was directly estab- 
lished by God through Christ, and to 
it was committed the revelation of 
God, the church is the primary authority 
in the interpretation of the divine will. 
If men would agree to maintain the 
mediaeval logic, the supreme authority 
of the church would be necessarily 
recognized. Anything, therefore, which 
breaks down the theological method of 
debating problems is viewed with sus- 
picion or hostility by the Catholic 
church. 

The attitude of Catholicism toward 
modern democracy is somewhat complex. 


On the one hand, the mediaeval doctrine 
of the divine authority of the civil 
power is unswervingly held. Thus 
Catholicism must maintain the authority 
of any legally constituted government. 
It is not for the church to say what the 
form of any government shall be. As 
to the respective merits of monarchy 
or democracy the church passes no 
judgment. Thus any nation which pre- 
fers a democratic form of government 
has a perfect right to demand the 
loyalty of Christian citizens. On the 
face of the matter, then, Catholicism 
would seem to be entirely neutral in 
the struggle between autocratic and 
democratic forms of government. 

But there is one important considera- 
tion which is of great significance. 
According to Catholic doctrine, all gov- 
ernment must derive its authority from 
God. Does modern democracy fulfil this 
condition? A citation from the encyc- 
lical letter of Pope Leo XIII on “The 
Christian Constitution of States” fur- 
nishes an illuminating commentary on 
this point. The Pope declares that the 
“terrible upheavals of the last century” 
brought forth a “new jurisprudence, 
which was not merely previously 
unknown, but was at variance on many 
points with not only Christian but 
even with natural law.”” And accord- 
ing to Pope Leo XIII, such variations 
give rise to a form of government which 
Christians cannot approve. Let us read 
his own words on the subject. 


Amongst these principles the main one 
lays down that as all men are alike by race 
and nature, so in like manner all are equal 
in the control of their life; that each one is 
so far his own master as to be in no sense 
under the rule of any other individual; 
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that each is free to think on every subject 
just as he may choose, and to do whatever 
he may like to do; that no man has any 
right to rule over other men. In a society 
grounded upon such maxims, all govern- 
ment is nothing more nor less than the will 
of the people, and the people, being under 
the power of itself alone, is alone its own 
ruler. It does choose nevertheless some to 
whose charge it may commit itself, but in 
such wise that it makes over to them not 
the right so much as the business of govern- 
ing, to be exercised, however, in its name. 

The authority of God is passed over in 
silence, just as if there were no God; or 
as if He cared nothing for human society; 
or as if men, whether in their individual 
capacity or bound together in social rela- 
tions, owed nothing to God; or as if there 
could be a government of which the whole 
origin and power and authority did not 
rest in God Himself. Thus, as is evident, a 
State becomes nothing but a multitude, 
which is its own master and ruler. And 
since the populace is declared to contain 
‘within itself the spring-head of all rights 
and of all power, it follows that the State 
does not consider itself bound by any kind 
of duty towards God. Moreover, it be- 
lieves that it is not obliged to make public 
profession of any religion; or to inquire 
which of the very many religions is the only 
one true; or to prefer one religion to all 
the rest; or to show any form of religion 
special favor; but on the contrary is bound 
to grant equal rights to every creed, so 
that the public order may not be dis- 


Now when the State rests on foundations 
like those just named—and for the time 
they are greatly in favor—it readily appears 
into how unrightful a position the Church is 
driven [italics mine]. For when the manage- 
ment of public business is in harmony with 
doctrines of such a kind, the Catholic 
religion is allowed a standing in civil 


turbed by any particular form of religious 
belief... .. 
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society equal only or inferior to societies 
alien from it; no regard is paid to laws of 
the Church, and she who, by the order and 
commission of Jesus Christ, has the duty of 
teaching all nations, finds herself forbidden 
to take any part in the instruction of the 


Now natural reason itself proves con- 
vincingly that such concepts of government 
are wholly at variance with the truth. 
Nature herself bears witness that all power 
of every kind has its origin from God, 
who is its chief and august source.* 


From the above quotations it is 
evident that while Catholicism makes 
no formal objection to democracy as 
a form of government, yet to -the 
humanistic philosophy of sovereign 
human rights which underlies modern 
democracy the Catholic church must 
be uncompromisingly hostile. For the 
keynote of Catholicism is obedience 
to divine authority. If men are trained 
to think in terms of obedience to God, 


it is easy for Catholicism with its 
imposing claims of possessing the divine 
revelation to insist on a dominant 
position in guiding the thoughts and 
actions of men. But if men rather than 
God. be permitted to utter the decisive 
word, there can be no restraint of free- 


dom of speech and thought. Matters 
will be decided by human debate 
rather than by reference to God’s 
command. The authority of the church 
will be simply that of the wishes of 
Catholic citizens, who may not be in 
the majority. 

Catholicism can never consent to 
an organization of society in which 
the church is compelled to take a 
democratic place beside other social 
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organizations. The very essence of 
Catholicism is the doctrine of special 
privilege because of the unique divine 
commission given to the church. To 
build political institutions on the foun- 
dation of popular sovereignty rather 
than on the ordinance of God means 
that the church will have to justify 
itself before men, instead of resting 
on divine authority. Political democ- 
racy has inevitably brought the dis- 
establishment of the church; for in a 
democratic society the church must be 
democratized. And this means the abo- 
lition of special privilege underived 
from human consent. 

Holding convictions such as those 
voiced above, the Catholic church will 
conscientiously and persistently seek 
to bring about an order of things in 
which the divine prerogative of the 
church shall be acknowledged. Only 
thus can the philosophy of the divine 
origin of all authority be upheld. Thus 
while Catholicism, according to its 
theory of political authority, will always 
urge citizens to be subject to the powers 
that be, it will also strive in season and 
out of season to bring about an altera- 
tion of the detested doctrine of human 
rights and human sovereignty. It is 
thus at heart distrustful of the spirit of 
modern democracy. 


IV. Lutheranism and Political 
Democracy 

The fact that Luther emancipated 
Christians from the autocratic authority 
of the Catholic church in matters of 
religion has often been taken as proof 
that he was the great initiator of 
democracy in all realms of human 


* The Great Encyclical Letters of Pope Leo XIII, third edition (New York: Benziger Brothers), 
pp. 120-23. The volume bears the “imprimatur” of Archbishop Farley. 
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life. But it should be noted that his 
religious reformation was based through- 
out on the mediaeval theological type 
of thinking which we have character- 
ized as autocratic. He denounced the 
Catholic church not on the basis of 
popular rights of revolt, but solely on 
the ground that the Pope was violating 
God’s will. God had plainly proclaimed 
in the Bible the conditions of salvation. 
The Catholic church had illegitimately 
altered these, and was terrorizing men 
by the use of an unauthorized doctrine 
of penance. To cling to God’s Word 
alone was the sole means of salvation, 
and at the same time the only way in 
which to defy the tyranny of the Pope. 
It is well known that Luther was 
strongly opposed to the humanism of 
Erasmus. But this humanism repre- 
sented precisely the spirit which later 
developed into the philosophy of human 
rights underlying modern democracy. 


Moreover, Luther’s conception of 
religion placed in the forefront the 
experience of assurance of God’s gracious 
favor. To be positively conscious of 
God’s approval was the supreme good 


in life. All the Christian’s activities and 
all his thoughts should be devoted to 
this end. Harmony with God was the 
guiding rule in life. This meant an 
intensification of the theological habit 
of interpretation. To accept gratefully 
the will of God wherever this could be 
ascertained was part and parcel of a 
Christian life. 

Now Luther accepted without ques- 
tion the current doctrine of the divine 
establishment of political institutions. 
In his commentary to the Galatians 
he wrote: “You have often heard me 
say that political and economic insti- 
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tutions are divine, since God ordained 
and established them just as he did the 
sun, moon, and other created things.” 
In his larger catechism he urged obedi- 
ence to civil rulers as a form of obeying 
the command to honor one’s father and 
mother. If the secret of true religion 
is the ‘whole-hearted acceptance of 
God’s Word, and if one holds that the 
powers that be are ordained of God, 
religion will naturally involve loyalty to 
the divinely established rulers. It is only 
when a ruler is plainly and demonstrably 
defying God himself, as Luther held that 
the Pope was, that the Christian can pro- 
test; and here the protest must be made 
not on the basis of human rights but on 
the ground of the divine will. 

Moreover, in combating the Roman 
church, Luther was engaged in conflict 
with a mighty political power. The 
cause of free religion could be maintained 
against the Catholic forces only as there 
should be found Protestant princes who 
were willing to lend the support of arms 
to the new movement. It is easy to see 
that such a prince would be viewed as 
providentially sent to uphold the truth 
of God. This natural dependence of the 
Lutheran movement on the power of 
evangelical rulers thus served to rein- 
force the mediaeval conception of the 
divine origin of political power. Luther 
was more concerned that the ruler should 
conform to the purposes of God than he 
was that the ruler should rule by consent 
of the people. No one really interested 
in a democratic political régime could 
approve the principle, cuius regio eius 
religio—the religion of the ruler should 
be the religion of the people. 

In repudiating the doctrine of the po- 
litical power of the Catholic church while 
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retaining the mediaeval doctrine of the 
divine origin and authority of political 
power, Lutheranism really set political 
autocracy free from the one restraining 
force which the Middle Ages had pro- 
vided. Since the church could no longer 
challenge the state, the power of the 
latter was unfettered. To be sure 
there could be moral criticism, and 
theological persuasion, but no exter- 


nal check to the autocracy of the state 


was provided by Lutheran piety. And if 
a state seemed to be pursuing a policy 
which established true Christianity over 
against false ideals, religious gratitude 
would suggest a complete justification 
of the use of force in so good a cause. 
Christianity, for the Lutheran, is 
summed up in the ideal of securing and 
maintaining a sense of the assurance 
of God’s forgiving love. This assurance 
is obtained by complete trust in the 
provision which God has made. 
religious attitude thus engendered makes 
for a quietistic and grateful acceptance 
of what is providentially provided, and 
thus does not stimulate the type of 
criticism essential to vigorous democratic 
development. To be sure, there is 
nothing in Lutheranism inherently 
opposed to a democratic form of govern- 
ment, provided it can be interpreted 
in terms of a recognition of divine 
authority. But, like Catholicism, the 
genius of Lutheranism leads to a neutral 
attitude in the matter of forms of 
government, while the emphasis on a 
theological basis of authority involves 
a distrust of the purely secular doctrine 
of modern democracy. Troeltsch, after 
clearly pointing out the fundamentally 
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non-political character of Lutheranism, 
and therefore its ability to live harmoni- 
ously with any form of government, 
makes this pertinent observation: 


However it cannot be ignored that by 
its very nature Lutheranism most easily 
unites itself with political rélations of a 
monatchical-aristocratic character and with 
a social-economic situation dominated by 
agrarian, middle-class interests. For this 


Teason it has worked out its most vigorous 


expression in the politics and point of view 
of the Prussian and German conservatives, 
where it to this day helps to determine the 
fate of the German people." 


Again speaking of the attitude of 
Lutheranism in Germany toward the 
democratic movements of the middle 
of the nineteenth century, Troeltsch 
says: 

It allied itself with the reactionary 
movement of monarchical thinking, agrarian 
paternalism, military instinct for power, 
and gave to the Restoration an ideal and 
ethical anchorage. In consequence it was 
in turn supported by the reactionary social 
and political powers by means of force 
and thus sanctified the realistic sense of 
power and those virtues of obedience, 
reverence, and feeling for authority, so 
indispensable to Prussian militarism.? 

V. Calvinism and Political 
Democracy 

Calvinism, like Lutheranism, repro- 
duced the mediaeval doctrine of the 
divine origin of political government. 
It was thus in spirit as little sympathetic 
with the humanistic philosophy of 
human rights as were Catholicism and 
Lutheranism. But certain incidental 
features of Calvinistic thinking combined 


1 E. Troeltsch, Gesammelte Schriften, 1, 602, 603. 
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with the vicissitudes of ecclesiastical 
politics in England led Calvinism to 
play an important réle in the develop- 
ment of modern democracy. 

The inner feature of Calvinism which 
differentiated it from Lutheranism was 
its aggressive interpretation of the 
Christian life. When Luther inter- 
preted the ten commandments he 
emphasized the fact that the first table, 
setting forth love to God, was the real 
message which furnished the meaning 
to all. “We are to fear, love, and 
trust God above all things,” so that our 
conduct will conform to the will of 
God. It is the attitude of confident 
and grateful trust which Luther stresses. 
Calvin, however, makes much of the 
idea of obedience. “Since the Lord, 
when about to deliver a rule of perfect 
righteousness, referred all parts of it 
to his own will, this shows that nothing 


is more acceptable to him than obedi- 


ence.”” For Luther the Bible is God’s 
Word of promise, enabling sinners to 
trust him and find inner peace of soul. 
For Calvin it is not only this, but also 
a revelation of God’s laws which he 
wishes men to obey. The Lutheran, 
having obtained inner assurance through 
God’s grace, can trustfully leave to God 
’ the ordering of the world. The Calvinist, 
receiving the Bible as a book of com- 
mands as well as a message of grace, feels 
himself compelled to insist on the appli- 
cation of biblical standards to all life. 

This different attitude meant that 
the Calvinist, when he knew himself 
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to be backed up by Scripture, could 
speak and act with a sense of the direct 
authority of God. Anyone teaching or 
acting contrary to Scripture, no matter 
what his earthly rank, could be rebuked 
by a follower of Christ who truly inter- 
preted Scripture. Moreover, it was not 
permitted a conscientious Calvinist to 
sit quietly while things went wrong. 
In so far as Christian people do their . 
duty they must see that laws are enacted 
which correspond to the biblical model 
and that magistrates justly administer 
the laws." 

At the same time, it is a divine 
command that men should “honor the 
king.” For a subject in his private 
capacity to resist the powers would 
be clearly against the Word of God. 
Here Calvin vigorously denounces the 
revolutionary dissenting sects. But the 
church of Christ has its officers with 
scriptural warrant for exercising dis- 
cipline. The church, then may become 
the organ of political agitation and of 
reform. In Geneva the experiment was 
tried of organizing a genuine theocracy 
in which the rule of God should be 
mediated by officials who depended on 
the church for their real authority. In 
Scotland John Knox in the capacity of a 
representative of the true church could 
address Mary Queen of Scots in a fashion 
which would have been utterly repre- 
hensible in a mere subject. 

In this original theocratic conception 
of Calvinism there is nothing democratic 
in the humanistic sense. It is simply 


* “But in the obedience which we have shown to be due to the authority of governors, it is 
always necessary to make one exception, and that is entitled to our first attention—that it does 
not seduce us from obedience to him, to whose will the desires of all kings ought to be subject, to 
whose decrees all their commands ought to yield, to whose majesty all their scepters ought to sub- 
mit.”—Calvin’s Institutes, Book IV, chap. xx, p. 32. 
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the continuation of the mediaeval ideal 
of ruling by the authority of God. If 
Calvinism had been the sole form of 
Protestantism, it would have developed 
into an ecclesiastical autocracy. 

But in England Calvinism met with a 
rival form of Protestantism. The 
Church of England was established and 
was enjoying the protection of the laws. 
In so far as Calvinism found these 
legally established practices to be con- 
trary to the Word of God, it was com- 
pelled to take the position of a party of 
protest. For a time the contest was 
waged to secure the establishment of 
Calvinism as the sole legitimate reli- 
gion. But the Church of England won 
this contest. Yet Calvinism could 
not consent that this “papish” church 
should coerce the consciences of men 
contrary to the Scriptures. Conse- 
quently the contest for an established 
Calvinistic church was altered to the 
contest for the full religious rights of 
dissenters, if Calvinists must be dissent- 
ers. The religion of a subject need not 
be the religion of his sovereign. This is 
a far cry from cuius regio eius religio. It 
was the contest for the full religious 
rights of dissenters which kept stirring 
up English politics and which nourished 
constantly the notion of individual 
rights over which the sovereign had no 
control. The mediaeval theory of politi- 
cal absolutism was broken completely 
in the struggle with the Stuarts. 
Troeltsch says the Middle Ages really 
ended with Cromwell. From his time 
the forces of growing democracy actually 
controlled the course of events in 
England. 

At the same time the genius of Cal- 
vinism finds freest expression when it 
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can be the authoritative form of 
social organization. For pure Calvinism 
today one must go to Scotland, where it 
has the prestige of a legally recognized 
religion. It was in its glory in the days 
of the Puritan régime in New England. 
When, instead of being organized as an 
authoritative theocracy, Calvinism finds 
itself compelled to agitate for its rights as 
a dissenting form of religion, it naturally 
falls into alliance with other movements 
for the rights of man even when these 
appeal to secular and humanistic ideals 
rather than to a divinely established 
order. 

Thus while Calvinism was a potent 
factor in breaking the absoluteness of 
monarchical power, and while it entered 
into the making of New England politics 
with great influence, it has gradually 
ceased to be a dominant factor in the 
democratic movement. The reason is 
not far to seek? It conserves a theo- 
cratic theory of government which is 
out of harmony with the philosophy of 
modern democracy. It trains men to 
conform to an already given rule of life 
rather than to create new conditions of 
life. As a means of breaking autocracy 
it has rendered great service to democ- 
racy. But its preservation of an auto- 
cratic theology has made it slow to 
appreciate the full force of the modern 
humanistic ideal. A Puritan régime 
still seems to a genuine Calvinist to be 
preferable to religiously uncontrolled 
experiments in social organization. 


VI. The Separation of Church 


and State 


As we have seen, 
whether in its Catholic or typical 
Protestant forms, has set forth a philos- 


Christianity, 


ophy of government which gives auto- 
cratic power to anyone who can success- 
fully claim to be in possession of 
divine rights. Moreover, since the ideal 
form of society would be that in which 
God’s will should rule, there is the 
constant incentive to seek to organize 
governments on the basis of “ Christian” 
principles. The traditional method of 
deducing these principles leads to their 
imposition on men by virtue of 
their divine authority. Of course, the 
endeavor is constantly made to induce 
individual men to become Christians 
in experience so that the divinely 
required commands will be inwardly 
welcomed. But the stubborn fact re- 
mains that considerable numbers of men 
do not thus prepare themselves inwardly 
for a voluntary reception of the authority 
of divinely established commands. 
There arose, both during the Middle 
Ages and at the time of the Protestant 
Reformation, certain so-called “sects” 
which dissented from the idea of auto- 
cratic rule, and sought to establish 
a genuine religious democracy. Appeal- 
ing to the injunction of Jesus, ‘Call no 
man master,” they denied the legiti- 
macy of any official intermediaries 
between the individual soul and God. 
When a church, claiming a divine right 
to expound God’s revelation, could be 
shown to be perverting that revelation, 
it ceased to have jurisdiction. This 
meant that when an individual or a 
group of individuals became convinced 
that the church was in error, the 
authority of the church could be set 
aside. This right of dissent was based 
on the capacity of every individual to 
discover for himself the will of God in 
Scripture. 
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This right of the individual to inter- 
pret the Bible for himself was also 
affirmed by Luther and by Calvin. 
But it was complicated in the case of 
these Reformation leaders by the con- 
ception which they continued to hold 
of a Christendom organized according 
to the laws of God. Consequently 
they retained the mediaeval theory as 
to the divine institution of political 
government, and they made use of the 
idea of “natural law” to enlarge and 
interpret the scope of biblical precepts. 
In the endeavor to retain a Christian 
control of society, compromises were 
inevitable. Protestantism, like Catholi- 
cism, was compelled to endorse or at 
least to endure political movements of 
doubtful spiritual purity in order not 
to sever connections with the forces 
controlling the world. 

It was characteristic of the radical 
“sects” that they proposed to make the 
church a community of saintly men, no 
matter what became of the rest of 
society. In this endeavor they were 
forced to withdraw from the existing 
churches. The Anabaptists, in their 
emphasis on a completely regenerate 
church membership refused to recognize 
the validity of infant baptism, insisting 
on a conscious experience of regeneration 
as a prerequisite to membership in the 
pure community. Moreover, in order 
to avoid any entangling alliance with 
things worldly, they proposed to order 
the Christian life exclusively on the 
basis of the commands of Jesus. This 
involved refusal to take oath (Swear 
not at all), or to bear arms (Resist not 
evil), or to acknowledge the unqualified 
authority of anyone over the religious 
life (Call no man master). In short, 
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the Anabaptists simply disregarded the 
mediaeval doctrine concerning political 
power, and concerned themselves with 
only one thing—the organization of a 
holy community in obedience to the 
precepts of Jesus. They thus approxi- 
mated the early Christian conception of 
the nature of Christianity as a separatist 
and protesting body concerned to pre- 
serve its own purity in a corrupt world. 
And naturally the New Testament 
furnished much material with which they 
could strengthen their arguments. In 
the place of the hope of organizing a 
Christian world they revived the pessi- 
mism of early Christianity with its 
eschatological hope. 

Naturally the Anabaptists had to 
meet persecution at the hands of those 
governments which were concerned to 
maintain an authoritative “Christian” 
government. Such defiance of all the 


accepted tenets of good citizenship 
seemed to men of the time like wicked 
anarchy. The Anabaptists were the 
Bolsheviki of the religious world. The 
literature of the time depicts them as 
monsters of wickedness, recognizing no 


restraining powers. But persecution 
served only to stiffen convictions, and 
to stimulate the immigration which 
spread the radical ideas throughout 
Europe. 

In all this the Anabaptists, unlike 
Lutherans or Calvinists, were seeking, 
not to dominate the world but rather to 
gain freedom for their consciences in 
the realm of religion. Thus while 
' fundamentally they were attempting to 
organize their church according to the 
divine command, apologetically they 
were pleading for the liberty of the 
individual in the realm of conscience. 
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But this meant substituting the ideal 
of freedom for the characteristically 
mediaeval idea of obedience as the 
highest good. And here the arguments 
of the Anabaptists easily found extension 
into the humanistic conceptions of 
the inherent freedom of man which 
underlay the development of modern 
democracy. Moreover, as the perse- 
cuted Christian bodies in England sought . 
freedom to worship God according to 
the dictates of their own consciences, 
a common cause was found between 
them and the persecuted Anabaptists 
in this respect. Freedom of the church 
from state control was demanded by 
all bodies undergoing persecution. 

Now the affirmation of the principle 
of freedom of conscience in religion has 
far-reaching consequences. If the state 
has no divine right to coerce evildoers, 
the very basis of its autocratic power is 
gone. But what can be more evidently 
evil than to teach insurrection and 
insubordination, to refuse oaths and 
military service? If the individual can 
claim exemption from political authority 
on these points, it means the end of all 
autocracy. The power of the state 
extends only to those matters which 
are freely conceded to it by the con- 
science of the subjects. But this looks 
very much like government only with 
the consent of of the governed. 

With the migration of the Pilgrims 
to America came a new experience in 
political organization. The Pilgrims 
were in quest of a place in which religious 
freedom might be exercised. They came 
to the new world in which there was no 
established church and no established 
government. They were conscious of 
the opportunity to shape the new govern- 


ment according to their own will. While 
maintaining formally their allegiance 
to King James, for the practical ruling 
of their life in the new colony they drew 
up and signed the first written consti- 
tution in history. Here was a govern- 
ment which visibly owed its origin to 
the agreement of men, and which was 
therefore subject to human authority. 
In like fashion the various settlements 
made in America brought a practical 
realization of the possibility of man- 
made governments, and thus paved the 
way for the enunciation of the ideal of 
democracy which found expression in 
the Declaration of Independence and 
in the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The importance of the dissenting 
movement in the inculcation of demo- 
cratic ideals can scarcely be overesti- 
mated. Where dissent gained a hearing 
and secured liberty for itself, democratic 
freedom established itself as a régime 
of law and order. Where dissent was 
crushed and the mediaeval conceptions 
of political authority remained unim- 
paired, democratic movements have 
been compelled to take the pathway of 
violent revolution. Witness the con- 
trast between England and France. 

At the same time the dissenting 
movements generally made use of theo- 
logical arguments, quoting the divine 
authority of Scripture or of the inner 
voice of the Spirit as justification for 
refusing obedience to the ruling powers. 
In particular the Anabaptist appeal 
to the precepts of Jesus as a code of 
laws for the organization of society 
prevented any positive appreciation 
of the significance of the secular basis 
of democratic appeal. Thus beyond 
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the great service of establishing the 
principle of freedom of conscience from 
coercion, the dissenting movements have 
not contributed much to the develop- 
ment of constructive democratic ideals. 
In particular the Anabaptist inheritance 
is likely to be supremely concerned about 
the correctness of relatively unimportant 
matters of ritual or personal behavior 
within the community, and to tend 
toward a laissez faire conception of 
secular society. So long as the mental 
attitude involved in unquestioned obedi- 
ence to rules given a priori is maintained, 
there is no adequate appreciation of the 
meaning of an evolving democracy. 


VII. Can Christianity Be Genuinely 


Democratic? 


That Christianity in the past has in 
general been a supporter of autocratic 
ideals is unquestioned. The essence of 
autocracy is the exercise of an authority 
lying beyond the reach of those over 
whom it is exercised. Christianity has 
interpreted both church government and 
political government on the basis of 
a doctrine of divine origins in such a 
way as to make autocracy possible. 
So emphatic has been this autocratic 
strain that modern democracies have 
usually been impelled to disestablish 
the church in order to avert the possi- 
bility of ecclesiastical interference with 
democratic procedure. 

A tract published by the Witness 
Committee, in Pittsburgh, Pa., bears 
the title, Is the Constitution of the 
United States Christian? It argues 
that “the National Constitution does 
not recognize God in any way, nor 
Jesus Christ, nor the Bible.”” It states 
that ‘‘the Constitution recognizes the 
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authority of ‘the people of the United 
States’ back of the Constitution, but 
does not recognize the authority of God 
back of the people.”” Accordingly, “the 
Constitution in its present attitude 
toward religion exactly suits the infidel 
and atheist, the worldly man and 
the libertine.” “If any one makes an 
effort to introduce Christianity into 
politics, the Constitution stands directly 
across his path.” 

Here is a type of Christianity funda- 
mentally distrustful of democracy. Not 
the people’s will, but the rule of God 
should be the standard of government. 
But then the question arises, Who is 
competent to declare the will of God? 
Only a God-commissioned man could 
do this. Hence a ruler by divine 
appointment would be the logical out- 
come. Autocracy is the natural form 


of government by divine right. 


Now Christian men cannot avoid 
desiring to see the Christianization of 
society. To be disinterested in politics 
is inconsistent with citizenship in a 
democracy; and for a Christian to be 
interested means his desire to see 
Christian principles prevail. How can 
this interest be exercised consistently 
with the principles of democracy ? 

1. An autocratic religion cannot pre- 
pare citizens for a democracy.—The 
supreme virtue in an autocracy is the 
unquestioning obedience of a subject. 
Government is there. It is to be obeyed, 
not to be criticized. It is to be sup- 
ported, not to be altered, at the behest 
of popular desire. 

What about our methods of religious 
instruction? Are we inculcating the 
virtues of autocracy? Are we training 
men to think of Christianity as some- 
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thing unchangeably there by divine 
decree, so that man’s only duty is to 
maintain unaltered the ordinances and 
beliefs of the system? If so, if we are 
insisting that criticism or attempts at 
improvement are irreligious, we are 
training men in autocracy. This is the 
spirit of a Christianity organized to rule 
rather than the spirit of a Christianity 
organized to serve. 

2. A democratic religion must exist 
by human consent rather than by a claim 
of divine rights.—This is the meaning of 
disestablishment. A church must be 
valuable enough to men to win their 
support if it is to exist at all. And ina 
democratic régime it will seem worth 
supporting only when it genuinely 
ministers to human needs. No more 
powerful incentive to moral criticism 
of the church exists than precisely this 
dependence upon the voluntary affection 
of men for its existence. The conse- 
quences of this dependence are only 
beginning to be felt. Until the present 
generation the pressure of the ideal of 
unquestioning obedience to church 
demands has been very universally felt. 
But a spirit of freedom is fast coming 
to consciousness. And this is making 
itself felt in sharp criticism of the 
relics of autocracy left in the ideals of 
the churches. Nothing is more signifi- 
cant than the eager desire for the 
subordination of ecclesiastical dogma- 
tisms and the exaltation of broad 
humanistic sympathies. Dogmatism is 
the accompaniment of autocracy. The 
desire to serve rather than to command 
is the spirit of a moral democracy. 

3. A democratic Christianity must 
look forward rather than backward. It 
must exalt a creative spirit rather than 
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the demand for conformity.—Here again 
we are just coming to the consciousness 
of the demands of a democratic age. It 
is not so long ago that every denomi- 
nation was justifying its existence by 
scriptural proofs that its was precisely 
the kind of church instituted by Christ. 
Today statistics of baptisms, records of 
missionary endeavor, utterances on 
social questions, are coming to the front. 
Only a generation ago the military 
ethics of the Duke of Wellington was 
being transferred to the missionary 
enterprise. “These are my marching 
orders.”” The Great Commission was 
regarded as an autocratic command 
to be obeyed. Today missions are 
justified and supported by looking 
forward and seeking to meet the needs 
of the future. Surveys of cities and 
rural communities are being increasingly 
made in order to guide the work of 
churches. In other words, humanly 
determined programs are being sub- 
stituted for dogmatic decrees in the work 
of the churches. This is genuine democ- 
racy. 

4. The adoption of a democratic spirit 
in Christianity means the development of 
intelligent citizenship rather than the 
inculcation of dogmatic propaganda.— 
The rule of God, even under the medi- 
aeval philosophy, was identical with 
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the working out of principles of justice. 
The real approval of God was given in 
the actual practice of justice rather than 
in the person of the ruler. To under- 
stand justice, then, is the pathway 
to establishing the rule of God. 

But justice can be discovered only 
as the interests and needs of the human 
beings concerned are fully understood. 
There can be no justice ready-made, 
brought from an alien source. True 
justice demands human sympathy. 
Here Christianity has a boundless oppor- 
tunity. If, instead of devoting attention 
to the securing of conventionally formu- 
lated ecclesiastical ideals of morality, 
the church will educate Christian people 
to the attitude of genuine human 
sympathy, and will furnish some inti- 
mation of the complexity of the problems 
of justice, it will be helping to supply 
a far more potent force for securing 
righteousness than if it were concerned 
with technical divine rights. 

For in a democracy, the church must 
claim no exemptions for herself, and 
must attempt no autocratic domination 
of politics. It must rather so educate 
and train the human beings who look 
to it for aid that a wiser, more sym- 
pathetic, more technically competent 
citizenship shall exist because of Chris- 
tian faith and hope and love. 
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Fallacious Principles in the 
Social Order 

A plea for an “intellectual conversion” 
of Englishmen in regard to property and 
industry, written by R. A. Tawney, appears 
in the Hibbert Journal for April. The 
article, which is entitled “The Sickness 
of Acquisitive Society,” offers some radical 
criticism of the prevailing order of things, 
with special reference to England. The 
doctrine of the right to the disposal of 
property and to the exploitation of economic 
opportunities, though no longer held by 
economists, is still the practical foundation 
of the social organization. This is clear 
enough from the complaints of commercial 
leaders on the state restrictions of their 
gains forced by the war. Claims of this 


kind are based on the assumption of private 
rights, rather than on the fulfilment of any 
social function. The private owner of 
urban land performs no function as owner, 


but exercises a right of taxation. And has 
not Lord Hugh Cecil declared that to inter- 
fere with private ownership is theft, and 
therefore wicked? The doctrine of the last 
century “that man’s self-love is God’s 
providence” has been fully refuted, but 
with small practical results. Behind it 
lay the doctrine that economic rights are 
anterior to and independent of economic 
functions. A new conservatism has arisen 
which is resolved to prevent the attempt 
to extinguish payments which are made not 
for service but by legal right. It appears 
in the fusion of the two traditional parties, 
in the proposal to strengthen the House of 
Lords, and in the attempt to buy off the 
working classes by concessions. The world 
has not yet seen a society in which the acqui- 
sition of wealth is contingent on the dis- 
charge of social obligations. Industrialism 
has given opportunity to relentless egotism. 
The motive of the acquisition of wealth 
dominates in human ambitions. It makes 


the individual the center of his own uni- 
verse, and dissolves moral principles into 
a choice of expediencies. Under this stim- 
ulus men do not become religious or wise 
or artistic. 

The malaise of present society is not a 
matter of accidental maladjustment, bu 
is due to its dominant principle, which 
divorces service from reward. One result 
is that there is created a class of pensioners 
upon industry, who live indolently from its 
product. And another is the degradation of 
the laborer. It is those who spend who 
receive honor in an acquisitive society, not 
those who serve. The latter are regarded 
as vulgar and insignificant compared with 
those who obtain wealth. And there is 
no happiness among either. The gross 
inequality which prevails makes for the 
misdirection of production. The labor 
that should go to relieve housing congestion, 
goes instead to the making of hotels and 
yachts for the rich. Much of the so-called 
wealth of the nation is really waste. 

The general increase of wealth will never 
prevent industrial disputes while the acquisi- 
tive principle reigns, for in that case nothing 
short of infinity will satisfy. The solution 
lies in replacing this principle by a principle 
of function. It is not productivity merely, 
but the social purpose of industry that 
matters. The present industrialism is as 
indefinable as militarism. People talk 
as if man existed for industry, as the Prus- 
sians talked of man existing for war. 

The first condition of a right organization 
of industry is an intellectual conversion, 
viz., that emphasis be transferred from the 
opportunities it offers to individuals to the 
social functions which it performs. The 
purpose of industry, which is the conquest of 
nature for the service of men, should be 
adequately perceived. Property rights 
which yield income without service should 
be mercilessly extinguished. 
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The Human Spirit and Economic 
Theory 

F. W. Orde Ward, who contributes to 

the Homiletic Review for May an article on 
“The Spiritual Factor in Economics,” has 
scant admiration for the work of economists. 
Reviewing the progress of economics he 
finds that we are now asked to concern 
ourselves with three main elements of the 
~question—capital, labor, and ability. But 
this analysis is by no means complete. In 
fact the supreme factor in the “wealth of 
nations” is left out of account, namely the 
spiritual factor. By this expression he 
means the wayward and incalculable human 
spirit, which ‘‘never did and never will 
tamely follow the line of least resistance,” 
and is “‘forever spoiling for a fight.” Politi- 
cal economists forget that man is “‘essen- 
tially a spiritual being, full of glorious 
caprices.” He seeks novelty, rather than 
riches or happiness. He finds, with Aris- 
totle, that change is the sweetest of all 
things. He grows by leaps and bounds, and 
is subject to unforeseen transformations. 
His future movements cannot be predicted 
except in the most general ways. He insists 
on incessant novelty and is invariably 
“agin the government.” In addition to 
this there is the disturbing factor of fashion, 
a spiritual element of infinite range and 
possibility. A whim of Paris dressmakers 
may ruin the ribbon manufacturers of 
Coventry, and send their employees into 
the overcrowded ranks of casual labor. A 
physician may write a letter to the Times 
disparaging a common food, and put it 
largely out of use. A dastardly attack was 
thus made on the innocent tomato, which 
was charged with producing cancer. 

More stability can be obtained through 
better education, which should transform 
fashion into a pioneer of solid progress. 
The real wealth of nations lies in the chil- 
dren. Man is more than an “economic 
man,” more than what he eats and drinks. 
The spiritual constituents of his nature are 
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infinitely stronger than the material. The 
recognition of this in economic theory would 
help to combat injustice, and would raise 
that science from contempt. 


Meeting the Church’s Obligations 
to Labor 

William H. Morgan gives a striking view 
of the new obligations of the church to 
the industrial world in his article on ‘‘The 
Church and Labor Reconstruction” in the 
Methodist Review for March-April. He 
regretfully admits that everywhere the 
majority of the workers are alienated from 
the church. He quotes statistics to show 
that four-fifths of the population of London 
are not churchgoers. In New York City 
the proportion of church attendants is 
reduced to 15 per cent. The American 
and the British laborer is indifferent or 
hostile to the church, while generally pro- 
foundly respectful to the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and accepting the moral principles 
of Christianity. The state churches of 
Europe are regarded by labor leaders as 
hostile to the aspirations of labor. Hall 
Caine’s charge that the church has per- 
verted the teachings of Jesus and become a 
conservative instead of a progressive force 
is illustrated by reference to certain his- 
torical incidents. Continental immigrants 
bring to this country the idea that the 
church is the bulwark of privilege and 
conservatism. Dr. Morgan cites the par- 
able of the Good Samaritan and that of the 
Prodigal Son to show two aspects of the 
religion of Jesus, its manward and its God- 
ward direction. Historically the emphasis 
has been laid mainly on the latter. Of late 
a new conception of the gospel has come to 
the church through men like Thomas 
Chalmers, Frederick Denison Maurice, 
Josiah Strong, and Washington Gladden, 
who have placed before the church the 
program of the Christianization of the 
social order. There are indications that 
the church as a whole is awakening to the 
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social interpretation of Christianity. Dr. 
Morgan cites the League of Faith and Labor 
which has arisen in England, whose program 
includes co-operation between the churches 
and the labor organizations in working 
toward the solution of labor problems and 
the democratic control of industry. The 
labor pronouncement of the Canadian 
Methodist church, recently noticed in this 
column, is cited as a significant advance. 
But a warning is offered against passing 
resolutions simply to be “embalmed in 
church reports.” The Anti-Saloon League 
has represented the church in action on 
temperance reform. Let this organization 
now turn its attention with the same energy 
to social welfare. 


The Function of the Church 
in Society 


In the International Journal of Ethics 
for April appears a study of the place of 
organized religion in the modern state, 
entitled “‘ De Ecclesia,” by C. Delisle Burns. 
Mr. Burns points out that recent political 
and industrial trends have been largely 
conditioned and influenced by the churches. 
Yet there is a general lack, both within and 
without the churches, of any adequate idea 
of their social and political function. A 
philosophy de ecclesia would correct the 
emphasis on economic issues, the furor 
economicus, which at present rages in social 
theory. It would also improve the social 
quality of religion, which has been weakened 
by the private judgment argument of 
Protestantism. Again the absence of any 
true theory leaves people to accept false 
theories like Erastianism, mediaevalism, 
or anticlericalism. 

The theory to be developed must be a 
philosophical synthesis and not a mere 
psychological analysis like that of James. 
And it should take into account not only 
the Christian, but other organized religions. 
It should take the place in modern thought 
that was taken by Dante’s De Monarchia 
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and Hobbes’s Leviathan for situations now 
past. The religious association of today 
is voluntary, an entirely different situation 
from that which obtained when everybody 
was a member of “the” Church. A 
church now resembles an artistic or scientific 
society, in that one may belong to any part 
of it, or to none. The influence of the 
churches on state organization and policy 
must be recognized and estimated. The 
profound influence of religion on state 
education is another factor to be considered. 
But the effect of political concepts on the 
church is even greater than the reverse 
influence. Thus in times of political stress 
the pulpit returns an echo to the political 
platform. The Roman church during the 
war uttered discordant voices across the 
frontiers. Christianity is regarded as in- 
different to political forms, but “‘the obiter 
dictum of the New Testament that estab- 
lished authorities should be reverenced, 
has had the most unfortunate conse- 
quences.” In practice the church is what 
Hobbes said it was, either the state itself 
or a department of the state. The evil 
result of this Erastianism is that there 
remains no adequate criticism of the state. 
Economic nationalism requires to be “‘held 
in check by some strong social group repre- 
senting an admittedly higher interest.” 

A treatise de ecclesia should show the 
relation of the churches to each other. 
The churches should not be regarded as 
separate units, but should co-operate in an 
organized world by religious associations. 
Withdrawal from membership should not 
be attended by any ill-feeling. The state 
should be superior to the church on matters 
of law and order, and of taxation; but the 
church should be superior on questions of 
morality, of life and death, and of human 
affections. There would normally be little 
difficulty, Mr. Burns believes, in abiding by 
these distinctions in detail. 

The expectation is expressed that the 
churches will in the era now opening, 


experience great changes in the direction of 
modernism and the weakening of institu- 
tional life. The churches are on trial as 
never before. Mr. Burns asserts that if they 
return to the ‘‘ beggarliness of vision” which 
characterized them a century ago, “‘we may 
candidly hope to destroy them all.” 


Education for the Ministry 


Professor William Adams Brown of 
Union Seminary discusses “The Seminary 
of Tomorrow” in the Harvard Theological 
Review for April. He feels assured in 
giving an affirmative answer to the ques- 
tion, Will there be any seminary? In the 
coming era only indispensable institutions 
will survive. But the crisis has shown that 
religion is indispensable; and has brought 
at the same time a new emphasis on the 
work of teaching, and a new appreciation 
of the teacher. It is by teaching that the 
doctrines which impelled the German 
armies must be counteracted. The semi- 
nary is the teacher of the teachers of religion, 
and must have a decisive place in the future 
of society. 

Seminaries suffer mainly from two evils, 
in which they reflect the defects of the church 
itself. The first is denominationalism, and 
the second is intellectualism. The latter 
is described as “‘the disposition to accept 
Christianity as a series of beliefs, or at 
least of practices and experiences which 
' follow upon the acceptance of such beliefs.” 
The impression which observers receive is 
that a denomination is a group banded 
together to propagate a type of belief. In- 
tellectualism in religion is being countered 
by two forms of reaction. There is the 
enthusiasm of the revivalist which reduces 
the teaching function to a minimum. The 
other reaction is in the direction of practical 
service, which as in the work of the 
Y.M.C.A. may be highly beneficent, but 
in itself lacks the necessary theoretical 
foundation. We must therefore find a 
way between the old denominational intel- 
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late religion of sentiment and practical 
expediency. 

It has become clear that the religion of 
the future must be a religion of the whole 
man, and man is revealed in recent events 
as acting on sentiment more than on belief. 
Differences of religious type, the Catholic 
mystical and the Protestant ethical type, 
for example, must be recognized. The 
seminary of the future must take these 
facts into account, and with them the 
increasing demand for unity which char- 
acterizes religion. The curricula of semi- 
naries should be framed with an eye to the 
current tendencies. The sole object must 
be the training of ministers, and Professor 
Brown gives the counsel of perfection that 
all that is not necessary for this must be 
excluded and all that is necessary for it 
must be included. The training must be 
specialized, without losing sight of the 
things held in common. Systematic theol- 
ogy will be taught as a study which defines 
the nature of the gospel for a world that is 
seeking unity through variety. What is 
valued and revered in other denominations 
than his own will have to be understood by 
the student, and history will be studied not 
only from the past forward, but from the 
present back. Dominating all study will 
be the practical purpose of gaining a sympa- 
thetic understanding of our fellow-men. 


Novel Aspects of Religion in England 


England is witnessing important changes 
in religion as well as in industry. Some of 
these are reviewed by Philip Whitwell 
Wilson in the Outlook for May 21, in an 
article entitled “‘After-the-War Religion in 
England.” The nation is experiencing a 
revival of faith which is difficult of analysis. 
Religion expresses itself in the devotions 
of bereaved relatives of soldiers, in which 
Protestants are imitating Catholic prac- 
tices which were once regarded as super- 
stitions. At the same time others, like 


Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle, are seeking definite intercourse with 
the departed. 

The British workman has not felt the 
revulsion against Christianity which is com- 
mon on the Continent, for he remembers 
that most of the leaders toward liberty in 
the nation’s history were “reared on the 
Bible.” Mr. Wilson gives large importance 
to the Brotherhood Movement, which before 
the war drew an attendance at Sunday 
afternoon meetings of about six hundred 
thousand men. This organization has a 
philanthropic interest, and has played a 
part in politics on the side of reform. It 
stands between the trade unions and the 
churches. While distinctly Christian, it has 
no sacraments, creed, or catechism, and its 
membership has no formal relation to church 
membership. Its affinities are with the non- 
conformist churches; but as these churches 
seek on the ritual side to approach the Estab- 
lished Church, they may fail to make con- 
nection with this lay movement whose only 
ritual is a handshake and a slap on the back. 


American Quakers Condemn 
Militarism 


A statement was issued in January by 
the Representative Meeting of the Society 
of Friends relating to the question of com- 
pulsory military education in America. 
The framers of this statement assert that 
they do not wish to avert many changes 
which the war had induced. But there has 
been an undue repression of conscience and 
free speech. Individual consciences have 
been cajoled or threatened into conformity. 
Public sentiment has been united by means 
of propaganda. “Much that we have 
fought against in the militarism and autoc- 
racy of Prussia we have adopted in modified 
form.” Itis time to lay aside our skepticism 
of the efficiency of moral and spiritual forces 
and to recur to the principles of Jesus. 

While not minimizing the moral gains 
of the war through sacrifice, they protest 
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against the adoption of the very ideas and 
plans against which our soldiers have 
battled. The training of youth to arms 
creates the spirit of militarism. A com- 
mission appointed by the governor of 
Massachusetts to inquire into the question 
of military training reported both school 
teachers and army officers to be averse to it, 
and pointed out that no country in the 
world today possesses such a system, with 
the exception of the two rivals of the Pacific, 
Australia and Japan. The new English 
Education Bill makes no such provision. 

Apart from the loss of production en- 
tailed by military service, there arises the 
still more serious objection of the moral 
atmosphere of the system. It is based upon 
unthinking obedience, which is “not the 
best attitude of the citizen of a free democ- 
racy.” The military ideal of life would 
cancel much of the heritage of freedom which 
America has enjoyed for two hundred years. 
The document closes with a paragraph in 
support of the proposed League of Nations, 
as “an organization of the peace-will of 
mankind.” 


Dr. Denney’s Theology 


It is now almost two years since Scot- 
land was bereaved of Principal James 
Denney, one of her most prolific and able 
theological writers. He was among the 
last of a group of staunchly biblical theo- 
logians, who, while accommodating them- 
selves to modern thought, never felt the 
necessity of radically striking off from tra- 
ditional viewpoints, and who on this 
account have enabled the laymen of their 
communion to keep nearly abreast of their 
theological guides, making a safe, if modest 
advance. It is probably safe to say that in 
so far as Dr. Denney’s actual opinions are 
concerned, they will have little influence on 
the future of theology. He was not a great 
pathfinder. But his work will always com- 


mand respect for its apologetic value in his 
own generation. 


CURRENT OPINION 


A discerning estimate of his theology 
from the pen of Professor W. P. Paterson 
of Edinburgh, appears under the foregoing 
title in the Constructive Quarterly for March. 
The study is introduced by a sketch of 
Scottish thought in the preceding era, espe- 
cially in the disturbed period during which 
Dr. Denney’s views were in formation. 
Modern criticism of the Bible became 
familiar to Scottish students through Ger- 
man influence, and constituted a challenge 
to the champions of the strictly biblical 
theologians. For a long time the principal 
aim of theology was to combat all novelty 
of opinion. But gradually new doctrines 
obtained recognition, and the wiser apolo- 
gists found it vain to depend on the old 
assertions of verbal inerrancy and authority 
of Scripture. During the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century two ways were 
taken to meet the demands of the situation. 
One was that of a Scoto-Catholic group 
who followed the example of the Anglo- 
Catholics and defended those dogmas which 
may be regarded as the Catholic stratum of 
the Westminster Confession. The alterna- 
tive course was to defend the principal 
doctrines of Christianity by an appeal to 
reason without the assertion of any dog- 
matic authority. This course was followed 
by a philosophical school which flowered in 
Principal Caird. But others avoided specu- 
lative philosophy and made their appeal on 
the basis of the inner experience, which is 
independent of the witness of Scripture or 
church. The position taken by these cul- 
tured Evangelicals corresponded to that of 
Schleiermacher. It preserved the faith 
while also securing freedom for critical 
study. While leaders in the Church of 
Scotland worked in the realm of philo- 
sophical theology, the Free Church pro- 
duced such distinguished biblical scholars 
as A. B. Davidson, Robertson Smith, George 
Adam Smith, and A. B. Bruce. It is to this 
distinguished group that Dr. Denney 
belonged; and none of the company so 
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fully faced the theological issues raised by 
the modern situation. 

While Dr. Denney repudiated the word 
“apologist” as applied to himself, he was in 
reality more of an apologist than anything 
else. His aim was to make the faith of the 
gospel intelligible and to defend it. Pos- 
sessed of exceptional gifts, learning and 
style, he was ‘overwhelmingly religious” 
in his interests. His conclusions were 
made through intuition. He was fond of 
confounding distinctions that others took 
for granted, and his mind had a certain 
bias toward paradox. Dr. Denney’s 
starting-point was not Scripture but experi- 
ence, which he called “the basis of all theo- 
logical doctrine.” By experience he referred 
to evangelical Christian experience alone. 
In this he found certain convictions about 
the work and person of Christ, which formed 


the nucleus of his theological system. The 


Scriptures were of inestimable value for 
their records of the events which made 
Christian salvation available. His use of 
the Scriptures is as a trustworthy guide to 
Jesus and the Gospel. He does not under- 
take to defend their plenary inspiration or 
historical inerrancy. His position on this 
matter is identical with that of Ritschl. 
The emphasis in Dr. Denney’s theology 
is laid on the exposition of Christianity 
as a mediatorial religion. Christ is the 
object of Christian faith, and “everything 
depends on the fact that the believer can 
be sure of his Lord.” This faith in Christ 
conditions right belief in God. Christ’s 
mediation involves atonement, which is the 
“focus of revelation.” And whereas, 
Schleiermacher limited the efficacy of 
Christ’s sacrifice to a moral influence on the 
believer, Dr. Denney insists on an objective 
atonement, reliance upon which is a con- 
dition of a living Christianity. In fact an 
objective doctrine of the atonement for him 
enters into the substance of Christianity. 
And it involves a work “which tells upon 
God as well as upon the sinful.” He had 
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difficulty with the exact terms to describe 
the basis of man’s reconciliation, and while 
he appears to argue for a substitutionary 
atonement, he could not bring himself to 
say that Christ was punished, or that his 
merit is imputed, and ended by favoring the 
theory of MacLeod Campbell, which ortho- 
doxy had previously shunned. When he 
summarizes his religion in a creed, he finds 
it sufficient to affirm: I believe in God 
through Jesus Christ his only Son, our 
Savior. 

The study of Dr. Denney’s method which 
follows, makes note of his increasing indif- 
ference to the ecumenical creeds, his re- 
pudiation of predestination as a “counsel of 
despair,” his warm loyalty to the church as 
the mother of the believers, coupled with a 
dismissal of Catholic sacramental claims, 
and his conservative eschatology. 


Belief, Truth, and Value 


Wesley Raymond Wells, in the Journal 
of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific 
Methods for May 8, treats the subject of 
“The Biological Foundations of Belief” 
from the standpoint of a pragmatic realist. 
The article indicates both its writer’s 
general agreement with the Jamesian type 
of pragmatism now represented by Dr. 
F. C. S. Schiller, and his divergence from 
this position on the relation of truth to 
survival-value. James extended the Dar- 
winian principle of the physical evolution 
of man to explain his mental processes by 
evolution. This led to the theory of be- 
haviorism, which no longer regards the 
mental life as subjective, but treats the 
consciousness of man objectively in terms 
of stimulus and response. For behaviorism 
beliefs are not subjective entities, but objec- 
tive processes. Thinking is not an ethereal 
process occurring in a vacuum, but is a 
process consisting of responses of the animal 
type. Belief is a positive response, dis- 
belief a negative response: 
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The biological foundations of belief 
may be exhibited in two ways. First it 
may be shown in what manner instincts 
which are derived from the biological 
struggle for life determine beliefs. And 
secondly, attention may be called to the 
direct survival-value which beliefs possess. 
Mr. McDougall in his “‘Social Psychology” 
has shown that religion rests on complex 
emotions, and that these can be analyzed 
into simple emotions which are associated 
with primary instincts. The possession 
of these instincts and emotions does not 
in itself constitute religion. They must be 
accompanied by a belief in the reality of 
some more or less supernatural object. 
But without such instincts religious belief 
would not exist. The instinctive basis of 
religious belief is illustrated by the religious 
extension of human love, the extreme asser- 
tion of which is Freud’s view of religion as 
a sublimation of sex instinct. 

Professor Wells devotes the remainder 
of his article to a refutation of Dr. Schiller’s 
view of the relation of truth to survival- 
values, a view which he describes as the 
“pragmatic fallacy.” Though it is true 
that pessimism as an accepted philosophy 
can never survive in the race, since a pessi- 
mistic race would perish from the earth, this 
fact does not of itself prove a pessimistic 
philosophy untrue. The real conflict with 
Dr. Schiller lies in a divergence on the 
definition of “truth.” The definition here 
asserted is opposed to the personal idea of 
truth, and is that of science and common 
sense—simply what is ‘‘so,” independently 
of all personal relations. Fundamentally 
truth cannot be predicated of beliefs and 
judgments, although we may do so by 
courtesy. It can justly be predicated 
only of propositions, theories, and hypothe- 
ses. There isa clear-cut distinction between 
the value of beliefs and the truth of proposi- 
tions. Beliefs may have survival-value, 
may contribute to human evolution, even 
though as propositions they are not true. 


CURRENT OPINION 


Catholic versus Protestant Concep- 
tions of Christianity 

Professor George Cross contributes to 
the American Journal of Theology for April 
an interpretation of the “Federation of the 
Christian Churches in America.” This 
movement has now been in operation for 
some years, and has made considerable 
progress toward the realization of its aims. 
It arose partly from the growing conviction 
that the Christian message should be given 
to the whole world in the shortest possible 
time. In line with the general tendency 
toward the obliteration of provincialism, the 
movement, organized in the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in America, aims 
to promote ‘‘the spirit of fellowship, service, 
and co-operation” among the various de- 
nominations, and thus to “express the 
fellowship and catholic unity of the Chris- 
tian church.” The work attempted in- 
cludes the encouragement of local churches 
to continue along certain practical lines of 
work, as e.g., the training of teachers, 
remedying social evils in the community, 
providing wholesome recreation, and sup- 
porting the cause of education. The 
whole community is to be thus made to feel 
the impact of the Christian conscience. 
These activities are supplemented by the 
attempt to overcome waste of men and 
means through duplication at home and in 
the foreign enterprises of the churches. 
The program extends to the field of inter- 
national relations, into which it is hoped 
by united effort of the churches to infuse a 
Christianizing influence. 

The great significance of the movement 
is that it is consciously Protestant in 
principle in contrast to previous Catholic 
union plans. It does not say, “I believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church,” but “I 
believe in the mutual co-operation of all 
Christian churches in one purpose”—a 
distinctly modern position. It is opposed 
by those who are actively seeking union on 
Catholic principles. It looks toward the 
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future as they look toward the past. Dr. 
Cross approves the Protestant recognition 
of individualism, and opposes a universalism 
that destroys it. “It is not necessary that 
Christians should be formed into an exclu- 
sive organization. It is necessary that they 
constitute in their totality one great spiritual 
organism.”’ Catholicism seeks a unity of 
control, while Protestantism seeks a unity 
of purpose. 

The two aims are in contrast again in 
respect to their respective underlying views 
of religion. To the Catholic man is a fallen 
creature of God in a fallen world, and Chris- 
tianity is a supernatural provision to save 
man from the natural. Contact with the 
natural is dangerous, and the ideal of life is 
ascetic. The presuppositions of the Federal 
Council program are the reverse of this. 
Protestantism, though often confused on 
these matters in the past, has learned 
another interpretation of religion. It has 
stoutly maintained the worth of the natural 
order of life. Marriage, for example, is 
regarded as fundamental, not as a concession 
to human weakness. Protestantism again, 
Dr. Cross asserts, has been favorable to the 
work of science, has regarded commerce 
as a means of Christian character- 
development, and has upheld the dignity 
of political life. It finds the supernatural 
within the natural. Sin is outrageous 
because it is unnatural. 

Efforts toward Christian unity have 
hitherto been expressed in three forms, the 
liturgical, the confessional, and the insti- 
tutional. The federation movement will 
modify worship, bringing dignity without 
sacramentalism. As to confessions, the 
movement proceeds on the basis of the 
Evangelical Alliance of 1846; but some 
further step is necessary. Creeds and con- 
fessions are worthy of our reverence, but 
the Christian life must be progressively 
interpreted. It is on the institutional 
phase of union that the Federal Council 
places its greatest emphasis. In this 
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respect federation begins with local churches, 
and other associations not bearing the name 
of churches. As this interdenominational 
organization grows, “it wouldseem that in the 
course of time present denominational bound- 
aries must fade away.” The chief dangers 
of the scheme lie in the possibility of forget- 
ting the basis of faith in the midst of external 
tasks, and on the other hand, the danger to 
freedom in the emphasis on organization. 


Religious Education in England 


We read in the Hibbert Journal for April 
a challenge to the churches of England to 
meet the educational situation which has 
been created by the war and by the new 
Education Act. The article by Foster 
Watson is entitled “Education: a New 
Opportunity for the Churches.” The medi- 
aeval day school of the church and the 
modern Sunday school have each repre- 
sented the attempt to bring a spiritual 
unity to life, and to fulfil the great aim of 
Erasmus, that of breaking down the division 


between sacred and profane. This tendency 
has been emphasized by the world-war. 
With the obliteration of the artificial barrier 
education and religion come more vitally 
into union than ever before. 

At first sight it would appear that educa- 
tion has become dynamic while religion has 


remained static. Not only has a vast 
extension of education been effected by the 
Education Act. The Y.M.C.A. is recon- 
structing its equipment with a view to 
becoming a permanent educational force 
of the broadest character. “The hut is to 
be a village institute.” The army of soldiers 
is being transformed into an army of stu- 
dents. Further extension of adult educa- 
tion is being planned to harmonize with the 
reduction of hours of labor. University 
extension is also proceeding with increased 
government support. Women share equally 
with men in all the benefits offered. 
Meanwhile the churches apparently 
stand in rapt amazement. The Bible has 
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lost ground in the secondary schools, and 
there seems a tendency to drop it from con- 
sideration in current discussions. But in 
reality its claims on educators are increased 
by the Higher Criticism, which makes it a 
more profitable study, and in the cause of 
humanism and culture it does not deserve 
to be overlooked. If the Bible should be 
ousted from the day schools, the churches 
will have to develop Sunday schools of a 
new type. This type will be not elementary 
only, as formerly, but the “‘college type.” 
But it would be contrary to the spirit of the 
age to confine this teaching to Sunday and 
thus violate the now accepted spiritual 
unity of what was formerly called sacred and 
secular. Advantage should be taken of the 
clauses in the Education Act which recog- 
nizes “voluntary” agencies in supplying 
education in the spiritual basis of character 
development in continuation schools. Al- 
ready an Anglican publication has pointed 
out the opening. The Free Churches, Dr. 
Watson believes, cannot but take the same 
view. 

If this is taken advantage of it may 
result in wrecking the Sunday school as an 
institution. But it will be making way 
thereby for something more efficient. It 
will utilize the best-trained Sunday-school 
teachers in a larger work than they have 
been doing. It will result in a better 
spiritual tone in the day schools. “Our 
new teachers in day schools must be, as 
Cromwell said of the army of soldiers he 
gathered together, men of the spirit.” 

But Dr. Watson advocates not the dis- 
solution but the transformation of the 
Sunday school. While the day school will 
give religious interpretation to its general 
studies, the church school will still have a 
large field in which to work without dupli- 
cating this aim. It should teach ecclesias- 
tical history, biblical criticism, theology, 
and the philosophy of religion. The trans- 
formed institution might be called a 
“Sunday College.” 
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MISSIONS 


A Problem in East African Missions 

Religion is life and not a part of life; 
a man must pray as he lives. The Christian 
is the man whose life is Christian. Around 
this theme Fullani bin Fullani, writing 
in the International Review of Missions 
for April, organizes an excellent argument 
for a new and scientific approach to the 
problem of missions in East Africa. He is 
generous in his tribute of honor to the men 
and methods of the past but feels that to 
follow them slavishly is to prove traitors 
to their ideal. Not blind following of the 
past but free, creative leadership in facing 
new situations in new ways is the great 
demand of today. 


Those who assume that the missionary move- 
ment of modern Christendom needs only the 
support and prayers of the church at home, and 
workers of devotion and fidelity to the principles 
and conceptions of its origin, confound faith in 
God with faith in the plans and aims of his 
fallible instruments, shut out hope of growing 
clearness in the vision of God’s will, and con- 
demn this the latest venture of faith to be lost 
in the gulf of failure that has swallowed up so 
much sacrifice and devotion in the past. 


If the twentieth century is to see the 
church accept and carry out her task we 
must imitate the nineteenth century as little 
as the sixteenth imitated the fifteenth. 

Two things of the old program will 
probably persist—the individual respon- 
sibility of each convert to make a personal 
decision and the presentation of the gospel 
in the form of the Scriptures in the language 
of the people. When this latter is done 
without creedal interpretations and glosses 
added by the missionaries the African 
gets a remarkably clear and beautiful vision 
of Jesus and his sympathy for man. But 
the fact is now clear that the African prob- 


lem has long been the task of changing an 
environment. The decision demanded now 
is as to whether we are to recognize the need 
of a reconstructed social order as a central 
part of the missionary program, and not, 
as in the past, a mere concomitant. There 
can be no doubt regarding the decision. 

We must interpret Jesus’ message in the 
light of man’s needs and we must interpret 
human needs in the light of what Jesus tells us 
of man’s true nature and destiny. When we 


separate for a single step the gospel of the king- 
dom and the world of men we take that step 
in thought in error and sin. 


The life of the African was guided and 
controlled by tribal customs based on tabus. 
It was very simple and very rigid. But the 
release was equally simple and swift. Just 
as soon as the first hundred of a tribe were 
emancipated and did not suffer terrible 
consequences from offended spirits, but 
prospered instead, the power of the old 
order was lost for the tribe. 

Now the whole continent of Africa is 
open to the civilized world and the old order 
is overwhelmed by a flood of social and 
economic change. All who know Africa 
see the signs of social disintegration. Out 
of a state of purest tribalism controlled by 
its primitive ethos of tabu these people 
have been swept into the main current of 
the life of the world. “There is not a 
single custom, not a single social relation, 
not a single punishment for wrong-doing, 
not a single sanctity that is undisturbed.” 
It is altogether too much to expect that these 
untrained people shall be able, by merely 
confessing Christianity, to build a new 
social order, a new moral universe, a new 
world of economic relations for themselves. 
Chiefs lose authority, domestic servants 
steal, laborers shirk work or desert because’ 
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“the native’s mind is homeless as his body 
is.” The social order is simply dissipated 
and no one has been charged with the respon- 
sibility of building the new unity which may 
again bind men into a common life. This 
task is the most insistent responsibility 
_ of the Christian missionaries. While injus- 
tice, suffering, meaningless toil for the profit 
of others oppress a people it is merely 
foolishness or hypocrisy to attempt to call 
them apart into a Christian church to a 
religion utterly unrelated to the common 
life. The missions have done wonderful 
things in transforming social conditions 
and remedying evils; the need now is that 
the people at home shall realize that this 
is the central and most vital phase of the 
East African program. 


The Revival of Shintoism 


For several months the Roman Catholic 
publication of Paris, Les Nouvelles Reli- 
gieuses, has been pointing out the attempt to 
revive the old Shinto as a means of counter- 


acting the liberal tendencies in Japanese 


life. While most of the Japanese advocates 
of a revival of Shintoism refrain from sub- 
mitting the system to the full light of modern 
historical and scientific study there are, 
however, leaders of the Shintoist revival 
who dare to present the case for the old 
religion to the cultured classes. Of these 
Dr. Kakehi, professor of the Imperial 
University at Tokyo, is an outstanding 
example. His system, as presented in 
the Ko-Shinto Taigi and the Zoku Ko- 
Shinto Taigi, may be briefly summarized 
as follows: 

There is one, central Divinity who is 
immanent in all things. From this God 
men receive in varying degrees the qualities 
of divine power. The Japanese are the 
chosen people of God and the presence of 
God is especially manifested in the Emperor 
of Japan. Through the Emporer therefore 
man may and should communicate with 
‘the supreme God of the universe. The 
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many gods of Shinto are merely men who, 
like the Emperor, have been granted by God 
special divine powers. Considered. in this 
light, Shinto is logically destined to be a 
universal religion and the saving culture 
for mankind. The duty of the Japanese 
and of the Emperor of Japan is to spread 
that religion and culture until the Emperor 
of Japan shall become the supreme temporal 
and spiritual ruler of the world. This 
conquest of the world is to be made by 
peaceful means but it seems reasonable that 
if peaceful methods fail the power of might 
may be tried. 

The Catholic commentator naturally 
finds in such teachings a real menace not 
only to other dogmatic aspirants for world- 
leadership in spiritual things but also to 
existing democratic liberties. The consti- 
tution of Japan stands as a guaranty of. 
religious liberty and would resist the actual 
carrying out of the Shintoist program. 
Moreover the educated people of Japan are 
not greatly impressed by this Treitschke 
doctrine “aggravated by a strong mixture of 
religious fanaticism.’”’ The supporters of 
the ideal are especially the Shinto priests 
and there is a possibility that the conserva- 
tive nature of the Council of Public Instruc- 
tion may incline them to favor the program. 
Indeed, as a form of cult Shinto may have 
a new era of prosperity, but the opposition 
of the cultured, the sweeping liberal move- 
ment of the awakened world, and the deter- 
mined hostility of the Japanese press make 
it impossible to revive Shinto as a moral 
force. 


The Theology of Modern 
Confucianism 


For the Christian missionary attempting 
to present the Christian message to the 
East probably the most important thing is 
to have a clear understanding of the con- 
tent and function of the native religion. An 
excellent example of the cultured Confucian 
thought-world is given in the Asiatic. 
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Review for April from the pen of Dr. Lim 
Boon Keng under the title, “The Confucian 
Way of Thinking of the World and God.” 
The article is all the more valuable because 
it was prepared not for Western consump- 
tion but for Chinese students. 

Dr. Keng points out that all nations have 
myths to explain the beginning of the world 
and of man and that Christianity has been 
greatly handicapped by its dependence 
upon the creation story of Genesis. Con- 
fucius, on the contrary, says nothing on this 
subject. The early Chinese evidently con- 
ceived of the universe as a self-existing 
thing inhabited by spiritual and earthly 
beings all of whom were under the domi- 
nation of Shang-ti the Supreme Lord. A 
very old cosmogony postulated two ultimate 
realities, the Ying, or female, negative ele- 
ment, and Yang, the male or positive, 
element, and the whole material universe 
was thought of as the evolution of their 
combinations and transformations. Con- 
fucius himself was silent. His ethical 
system was based on the assumption of the 
natural character of cosmic evolution and 
only vaguely touches theism. 

In the matter of theism Confucianism 
knows nothing of the manlike gods of 
other races which are pleased with sacrifices 
and peace offerings and are expected to 
perform miracles. It is much closer to 
the Stoic idea of immanence. Confucianism 
appeals to the inner consciousness but not 
in the sense of a doctrine necessary for 
salvation. It knows no God in the form 
of a supernatural Being, or Absolute. It 
seldom speaks of miracles or of God. 
Rather than encourage the religious super- 
stitions Confucius preferred to say Heaven 
rather than the more anthropomorphic 
term, Shang-Ti. The latter was undoubt- 
edly an old tribal god of the Chinese just 
as Jehovah was of the Israelites, but Con- 
fucius put him aside. Missionaries have 
claimed that Jehovah and Shang-Ti are 
synonymous. Dr. Legge is an example. 


But the Chinese system is an indigenous 
growth. Probably Heaven and Earth, 
(Father and Mother, Male and Female) 
were the original pair which gave way to 
the single deity Shang-Ti to whom the 
sacrifices to Heaven and Earth were pre- 
sented. “There is no doubt that when 
Shang-Ti became recognized as head of the 
pantheon the Chinese had arrived at the 
same position as the Jews in their monarchi- 
cal age.” Shang-Ti was the Sublime 
Majesty, Governor and Maker of all things, 
appointing the rulers of the world and 
sending teachers to mankind. He favored 
his chosen and punished the ungodly. 
The difference between the Bible Jehovah - 
and Shang-Ti is that the latter is not 
credited with capricious and unreasonable 
things. Confucius transcended the anthro- 
pomorphic notions of God and resolutely 
refused to use the old term Shang-Ti, 
replacing it by. the philosophic ideal, 
T’ien (Heaven). Christian missionaries 
have blamed Confucius for not forbidding 
the belief in spirits but, Dr. Keng argues, 
neither did Jesus. The ideal of Confucius 
was embodied in the concept of Heaven. 
The people, however, did not follow 
Confucius but have sought to get the favor 
of a multitude of lesser divine powers and 
“Taoism, Buddhism, and Christianity have 
rushed in to supply this popular need.” 
According to Confucianism, Heaven is the 
source of the laws which govern the world, 
the symbol of the unity which pervades the 
universe. “The Deity in the Confucian 
sense is Nature. Heaven endows humanity 
with reason and intelligence. Therefore 
the operations of the human mind are an 
indirect manifestation of the will of Heaven. 
Destiny, natural sequence of events, is then 
a matter which can not be avoided but 
must be watched, for Heaven works without 
bias.” Man works in co-operation with 
Heaven and is responsible for the modi- 
fication of society, of thought, of animal 
life, and of changes on the surface of the 
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earth. Heaven does not interfere by 
supernatural means. Heaven acts. They 
who conform prosper; they who are unable 
or unwilling to conform are wiped out. 
The path of virtue leads to happiness; all 
other paths lead to misery and despair. 
The true worship of the Confucian God is 
by deeds not words. “God does not want 
our advice.” The Confucian must be in 
earnest—reverence is earnestness. The dis- 
appearance of anthropomorphic theism is 
a natural outcome of the teaching of Con- 
fucius. Consequently Confucianism in 
China and Japan finds support in the 
philosophy of modern science. Man strives 
to live in accord with the processes of nature 
and so loses all fear of the unseen. To live 
in calm resignation to an inexorable Destiny, 
to recognize a celestial music in the din of 
earthly struggles, is to be happy come what 
may. 

When Christianity is purged of its 
Pauline interpretation Dr. Keng believes 
it will resemble Confucianism. Meanwhile 
“Confucianists may feel confident that the 
system of ethics handed down by the Sage 
will pass unscathed through the crucible of 
modern thought and will come out of it 
thoroughly purified and with its luster 
undiminished.” . 


Islam in the New Age 


The war has made many changes in the 
social and political attitudes of the Moslem 
peoples. The Turkish Empire is sinking 
into dissolution and there seems to be a 
promise of a new Arab confederacy. The 
Moslems of India have allied themselves 
with the Indian National Congress from 
which they had held aloof. Mr. H. U. 
Weitbrecht Stanton points out these features 
in the Moslem World for April and suggests 
the possibility of the revival of the old glory 
of Arab culture. It is possible that the 
present age may produce once more the 
political and artistic glories of Baghdad 
and Cordova. The new glory will not be 
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one of material power but of spiritual and 
intellectual achievement. ‘‘We may expect 
that the teachers and leaders of Islam will 
more and more endeavor to base their 
presentation of religious truth on lines of 
modern thought.” The present tendency 
in the interpretation of the Koran is in 
the direction of modernization. If a new 
Arab culture does materialize the most 
potent means of appeal to Islam will be 
that of the Christian attitude of good-will 
and toleration demonstrated in the Christian 
lives not only of preachers but also of 
school-masters, bankers, engineers, and all 
others who come into relation with these 
people. Preachers will be needed, but the 
debt of the Christian to Islam demands that 
he shall bring to the Moslem what he 
lacks by a new campaign of brotherhood. 
In the same number of the Moslem 
World, Eveline A. Thomson insists that the 
future of the Near East lies in the minds 
and hearts of its women and urges the need 
of supporting and enlarging the work of 
Constantinople College. The old _hin- 
drances of misgovernment, of suffering, and 
of opposition seem at last to be lifted and 
the new age gives promise of glorious 
achievement. The hope is in the women. 
The men of the Ottoman Empire have 
been killed in battle or massacred. The 
country is wretchedly poor and in many 
regions faces starvation. It is full of 
refugees and orphans; its homes have been 
shattered and its cities destroyed. The 
American College at Constantinople has 
for nearly fifty years brought enlightenment 
into hundreds of homes training Albanian, 
Armenian, Bulgarian, Greek, Jewish, and 
Turkish girls. The war did not close its 
doors and now the great opportunity of 
splendid service is greater than ever. 
Alumnae have gone out through all these 
years to become leaders in their communi- 
ties. Now that the duty of reconstruction 
in the Ottoman Empire must fall largely 
upon the women, the college must add 


courses in agriculture, in village improve- 
ment, and in medicine and nursing. The 
extent of the service will depend largely 
upon the generous support of the college 
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Morale-Making as a Vocation 


The Survey of May tro outlines the sug- 
gestion of Dr. Bernard Glueck, formerly 
psychiatrist at Sing Sing prison, that the 
welfare agencies which did so much for 
the soldier should undertake the task of 
morale-building in every prison and reforma- 
tory in the United States. The Y.M.C.A., 
the Knights of Columbus, the Jewish 
Welfare Board, have now a trained and 
experienced staff who might do excellent 
work in this new field. Dr. Glueck thinks 
that it would be best for the workers them- 
selves, since some of them who have had an 
absorbing enthusiasm for the work with the 
troops will find it intolerable to go back to 
the old routine of ordinary occupations. 
They were successful in the camp work, 
and just this type of man would be the ideal 
kind for the work that is needed in prisons 
and reformatories. They could be put at 
once at the task. ‘“‘It would be the work of 
years to build up a list of candidates as 
promising as these for work among adult 
offenders. ” 

The welfare worker in prisons would be 
able to teach the men how to play. This 


is the great lack of the criminal. By his - 


own fault or that of society he has never 
learned to express the play instinct in a 
healthy way. A more important feature of 
the new program would be the ability of 
the welfare men to get acquainted with the 
men, to learn their idea of life, their hopes 
and ambitions, the reasons for their revolt 
against the social order. In this way they 
might be able to help them to a different 
attitude toward society and provide the 
opportunities for the realization of long- 
thwarted dreams. They could create a 
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by Christian people who believe in Ameri- 
can ideals and in the great task of 
forming a world-sisterhood of service to all 
humanity. 
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decidedly higher atmosphere in the life 
of the prisons. The continuation of the 
welfare agencies into the connections with 
the branches outside the prison would make 
it easy for the men to feel at home in 
such places when the prison term was at 
an end. A further serious consideration 
is the inescapable probability that for a 
quarter of a century a large part of the prison 
and reformatory population will be ex- 
soldiers and ex-sailors. These would take 
kindly to the organizations with which they 
were associated during the war. 

The workers would have to be selected 
with care—for general sanity, poise, 
resourcefulness, and healthy ideals, as well 
as for demonstrated ability to make friends 
and secure the confidence of their fellows. 
They would require special training in 
mental characteristics of criminals, in 
prison etiquette and routine, and in penal 
law and criminal procedure. 

The plan not only would conserve the 
training of the welfare men and the experi- 
ence of their societies; it would be a means 
of socializing prison administration in a rea- 
sonably brief period; it would stimulate the 
placing of men in prisons, as wardens and 
superintendents, who are of a higher type 
so that gradually the institutions would be 
lifted to a higher level and the penal process 
of the country reconstructed. __ 


A New Religious Expert 


Two articles in the World Outlook for 
“May are suggestive of a new type of states- 
manship in the handling of religious affairs. 
Mr. James C. Baker reports the program of 
the Illinois Methodists requiring $1,600,000 
for the establishment of a religious work 
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plant in connection with the University of 
Illinois. He points out that at the outbreak 
of the war there were 150,000 students at 
our American universities. These state 
schools are sending out thousands every year 
into leadership in every branch of our 
national life. In addition, there are 7,000 
students of 100 foreign nations at present 
studying in the state universities. The 
church has largely neglected these schools as 
places for the recruiting of church leaders. 
The task is now being taken up in earnest. 
Since the state university cannot teach 
religion it is of great importance that the 
religious influence be thrown around college 
men and women and the appeal of the great 
idealistic fields of work be brought to them. 
Mr. G. Franklin Ream elaborates upon 
the readiness with which the church leaders 
are leaving the old grooves to join hands 
with the state educationists in “the common 
task of Americanizing the rising generation 
and equipping it for the kind of service 
that shall make all the world glad American 
leaders are alive.” At the state universities 
the purpose of training experts and harness- 
ing science to the task of human better- 
ment was never so broad as now. The 
church is assuming the task of providing 
the essential culture in religion and life 
which the state school is unable to give. 
At the University of Illinois, at Wisconsin, 
in the Agricultural College in Iowa, and at 
Harvard, religious work of astonishing 
proportions is being undertaken which will 
require for running expenses alone at least 
$500,000 annually. 
Besides, there will be required the creation 
of a new profession—that of religious expert 
and Christian counselor at university and college 
centers. Standing, as we do, upon the threshold 
of the new inter-church world-movement, we 
may safely expect that all of the Christian’ 
churches of America will shortly join forces, not 
only to make forever impossible the devasta- 
tion of a Germanized and godless education but 
also to offer the whole world a type of cultured 
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Christian leadership that shall meet the prob- 


lems of the new age with calm and commanding 
victory. 


Moral Education in the Schools 


For some time there has been agitation 
in various centers in Canada looking toward 
the establishment of a graded course of 
ethical training in the public schools. similar 
to that used in England. The great 
diversity of racial groups and of religious 
beliefs in Canada made it impossible to make 
any progress before the war. The vision of 
a great nation like Germany thinking and 
feeling as one man in the vast conspiracy 
to impose the Teutonic culture upon the rest 
of the world has awakened the people of 
Canada to the possibilities of educational 
training in ideals in the public schools with 
the result that a call has been issued for a 
national conference to be held in Winnipeg 
in August to discuss the problem. The 
call is printed in the April number of 
Religious Education. It recognizes that 
“‘misunderstandings, mutual distrust, ina- 
bility to agree on content or method have in 
the past prevented the co-operation neces- 
sary to effective action.” The war, however, 
has shown the need of emphasizing in the 
strongest way the educational activities 
that make for the formation of character 
and tend to promote a high standard of 
individual and national life; it has also 
dissipated many prejudices; it has shown, 
by a terrible demonstration, how carefully 
planned education may consolidate a nation 
even upon a purpose pitilessly cruel to the 
rest of the world. It is now recognized that 
the German unity of thought and purpose 
was the outcome of carefully planned and 
energetically conducted educational propa- 
ganda beginning in the elementary schools 
and carried on by university, church, and 
press. In the belief that the machinery of 
education may be used to develop a type of 
character which will mold a nation into 
unity as a great servant of the world, the 
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conference will meet “to discuss the matter, 
and determine what action, if any, should 
be taken.” 


Motives and Christian Character 


It is time now to expect that psychology 
shall formulate a program by which a 
desired type of character may be developed. 
A suggestion toward such a program is 
embodied in an article by Professor Hugh 
Hartshorne in the April number of Religious 
Education. His central thought is to use 
the instinctive tendencies and interests in 
such activities as will develop desired habits 
and produce the needed motives. The 
sources of action are the instincts which 
give tendencies to act and inclination to 
certain types of behavior; the acquired 
interests, “based on the instincts, and 
representing the combination of various 
instincts and capacities developed in specific 
channels.” These, in turn, give tendencies 
to certain forms of behavior. Instead of 
attempting to persuade a child to be gen- 


erous or unselfish the teacher will engage 
him in actions which give the instinctive 
nature play and at the same time move 
toward orientation in the social whole and 
an appreciation of social consequences. 


Gradually habits may be built. An 
accepted form of response may be enlarged 
into an ideal and the ideal which is supported 
by definite social sanctions becomes duty. 
The purpose of the teacher will be the grad- 
ual enlistment of the child in the great 
human interests and enterprises—in family, 
school, church, industry, and state; in 
art, science, religion, literature, and 
organized life. Ultimately should come the 
acceptance and practice of world-wide 
democracy in all forms of life from art to 
politics. The lifting of the burden of human 
suffering will be part of the task. It should 
be possible to develop to the full special 
capacities and interests as well as to secure 
co-operation with others in practical life. 
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And all this co-operation and this develop- 
ment of capacity is for the sake of the common 
good. This is the consequence to which we 
wish to make constant appeal and this conse- 
quence must be associated with the sense of 
duty, with the constructive social instincts, 
with all our skills, and all our information. If 
we succeed in establishing this motive we shall 
have relieved ourselves of the dilemma of having 
to start individualistic motives and then to 
change them into social motives. 


Psychology and the War 


In a lengthy article on the relations 
between the war and psychology, in the 
American Journal of Psychology, G. Stanley 
Hall emphasizes the grandeur of the future 
task of psychological science in making 
the world of the coming age a true democ- 
racy. He argues that the real substitute” 
for war lies in the conquest of nature. Man 
has subdued animals, made himself at 
home in civilization, and is now learning 
to subject to his use the vast powers of 
inanimate nature at so fast a rate that a 
French physicist estimates that each of 
the one and one-half billion people on earth 
today controls eight times as much energy 
as the individual did a century ago. The 
earth may be made to yield thousands of 
times as much food as now is produced and 
support a thousand times the present 
population. The forces of nature and of 
life are practically inexhaustible; the real 
struggle for existence is to control and 
use them by means of science. The em- 
phasis may not be put on the “strug- 
gle for existence” nor upon the other 
extreme of co-operation. Neither Bern- 
hardiism nor Bolshevism is the ultimate 
ideal. This war is, of course, only a 
passing incident in the long history of 
man’s attempt to rule nature but if the 
energies lost in war could have been turned 
to account in the main human task the 
kingdom of man might have been much 
further advanced. 
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But mere power is empty. To be of 
human value and significance for human 
hope it must be properly guided and directed 
for the common good. The task of psy- 
chology lies in its guidance of moral educa- 
tion, in its ability to set up safeguards in 
the form of ethical habits and norms, in its 
power to point the way of the true path. 

The war has also revealed undreamed-of 
psychic powers latent in the race. The 
achievements in the field of battle and at 
home have shown that man’s soul, like 
nature, honors far vaster drafts upon it 
than we have thought possible. This is a 
suggestion to the psychologist that new and 
unusual capacities may be used for education 
and human development. 

In general, the substitute for war is 

*control of nature. The service of psy- 
chology in the program is to know and to 
control psychic energies ‘‘which not merely 
cause war and peace but make all our lives 
their sport.” The argument, in brief, 
comes to this: America is one of the 


greatest democracies in the world and if the 
voice of the people is the voice of God a 
true democracy will tend to become a 
real theocracy. America has helped win 
the war and so has a right to a place of 


world-leadership. “The success of this 
leadership depends upon education and 
real education is based on the natural 
powers, instincts, and aptitudes of children, 
youth, and adults.” Therefore the future 
of the world depends as never before on what 
human nature is discovered to be. On 
this the entire future of the race is staked, 
and rightly to conceive and develop human 
nature is the special task of psychological 
science. Thus psychology comes to a new 
place of leadership and of responsibility 
in the world. To appreciate human 
nature, its needs and possibilities, to know 
man and how to lead him to ever more 
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complete maturity is the great and splendid 
task. 


A School for Citizenship 


The Outlook for May 28 gives an inter- 
esting account of a new experiment in 
education. The National Security League 
is co-operating with the local school 
authorities of Lawrence, Massachusetts, 
in the testing of new methods in child- 
training. The school is apparently con- 
ducted by the pupils themselves. They 
elect committees, each of which has its 
specific duties in connection with school 
conduct and teaching. Classes are presided 
over by one of their number while all the 
pupils are free to criticize and comment on 
the work done. One phase of the English 
composition program is the publication of 
a paper written entirely by the pupils and 
edited by one of the boys. The House- 
keeper’s Committee of girls sees that desks, 
blackboards, and the building generally 
are in good condition. The Transportation 
Committee cares for the coming and going 
of the children. The duties of the Enter- 
tainment Committee and the Patriotic 
League are evident. 

The share which the children have in 
the actual conduct of the school and classes 
gives them not only greater eagerness and 
interest but the American spirit of inde- 
pendence, self-reliance, and _ self-respect. 
The Lawrence strikes could not keep these 
children out of school. 

The report of critics of the school is 
that it is making good citizens out of all 
its pupils, many of whom are foreign 
born. Self-discipline is good training for 
democracy and citizenship and the most 
distinctive feature of this school seems to 
be the placing upon the children themselves 
of the responsibility for the discipline and 
the conduct of their own education. 
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The Rural Church Outlook 


Professor Jeff D. Ray summarizes the 
outlook for the rural church in Texas in 
the April number of the South Western 
Journal of Theology. His picture is a 
mixture of pessimism and hope, the hope 
depending entirely upon the possibility of 
making a more adequate adjustment to 
modern rural social conditions. Some con- 
ditions are clearly discouraging. First, 
there is the difficulty of maintaining on the 
rural field a trained, efficient, and acceptable 
ministry. It is too often felt by both 
pastor and church that a really efficient man 
properly belongs to a town or city church 
and his stay in the country is merely 
temporary. Second, the singing of the 
country church is decidedly disheartening. 
“Little two-step tunes set to silly substitutes 
for poetry led by an animated jumping- 
jack offer very meager encouragement for 
sane people to worship God in song.” A 
third feature is the disastrous effect on the 
rural community of the speculation in 
farm lands giving as a result the retired 
farmer, the absentee landlord, the tenant, 
and the hired man. A fourth sign of 
shameful inefficiency is the presence of a 
multitude of poor, struggling churches even 
of the same denomination in a radius which 
could be easily served by one. A union 
of these churches would make possible the 
service of a settled pastor and a reasonably 
strong work. Fifth, the country church 
works with a worn-out, slip-shod, inadequate 
method of taking care of the finances so 
certainly inefficient that the rural pastor 
can count on nothing with more assurance 
than that part of his salary which he will 
never get. Beside all this must be put the 
pitifully small salary paid to the rural 
preacher. 

It might be reasonably expected that 
good roads, the automobile, improved 
farming, and higher prices for farm products 


would be assets for the rural church. They 
are proving to be liabilities, for the former 
takes people away from the local church 
to some place of worship more desired or 
turns them into itinerant worshipers; 
the improved conditions and prices have 
resulted in the eviction of tenant farmers 
and the creation of large farm holdings 
worked by absentee landlords by means of 
hired labor. 

There are however some encouraging 
items. Living conditions are better. The 
moral conditions are constantly improving 
because of the elimination of gambling, 
drunkenness, and profanity so common in 
the early days. There are better educa- 
tional facilities which make possible a more 
intelligent people and a higher type of 
ministry. Still more significant is the 
revival of study of rural conditions and the 
attempt of the federal government to help 
the people to better farming. Moreover the 
rural church is learning to appreciate its 
own high mission so that there is hope of 
nobler things. 


A Program for Rural Christian Work 


The program of the Centenary Commis- 
sion of the Methodist Episcopal church by 
which they hope to call the country church 
to life is presented by Paul L. Vogt in the 
World Outlook for May. He points to the 
fact that the population of the United States 
is increasing more rapidly proportionately 
than the membership of the churches; 
that the church has not held its own in the 
general progress of American life; that half 
of the population of the United States is 
in the rural communities. In order to 
justify its existence the church must be 
adjusted to modern needs. It is no longer 
merely a place of worship but a center of a 
community program of worship, education, 
and social service. It is the channel for 
the expression of the Christian spirit 
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facing modern world-needs. The Methodist 
program involves the following items: 
First, encouragement by the church of 
economic reconstruction so that the rural 
community may support its educational, 
religious, and other institutions on a basis 
of efficiency; second, reconstruction of the 
home that the farmer’s wife may have as 
efficient labor-saving machinery as the 
farmer himself has and that the farm or 
village home may be as comfortable as the 
home of the city; third, reconstruction of 
education that the farmer and villager may 
have at least high-school facilities; fourth, 
provision of hospital and nursing facilities; 
free medical attention for school children; 
fifth, provision of abundance of recreation. 
The church looks forward to the time when 
the community will do away with commercial- 
ized amusements of all kinds and will provide 
for adequate building and equipment of social 
and recreational life, supervision and program 
under the auspices of the community expressing 
itself through the church, the school, or through 
a publicly supported civic agency co-ordinating 
the interests of all the above as local conditions 
may indicate to be best. 
Sixth, reconstruction of religious conditions 
so that sectarian separations may be elimi- 
nated and the people united on the broad 
basis of brotherhood and community service, 
meeting in a community church with a 
resident pastor specially trained to serve 
a country church as a life yocation; seventh, 
reconstruction of ideals so that church and 
school authorities and rural people them- 
selves may cease to think of rural life and 
leadership as less worthy and dignified 
than urban life and take up a new attitude 
of pride in the local community and acquire 
a proper appreciation of the true values 
of rural life. 


Action of Northern Baptist 
Convention 
At the meeting of the Northern Baptist 
Convention held in Denver, May 21-27, 
a number of very important steps were 
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taken. There was established a General 
Promotion Committee, the purpose of 
which is to raise money and make plans 
for the advance work of the denomination. 
This will relieve the various societies and 
board from raising money themselves. 
This decision was reached on the basis of 
a very remarkable survey of the needs of the 
denomination as an operating force in the 
world, presented by Dr. Frank W. Padelford. 
The Convention voted to enter the inter- 
church world-movement of North America 
under certain conditions. An important 
step was taken, however, in defining the 
church’s attitude on organic church unity as 
distinct from denominational co-operation, 
as follows: 


W3EREAS, The Northern Baptist Convention 
has been invited to send delegates to a Council 
looking toward Organic Union of the Protestant 
denominations, it is 

Resolved, That the Northern Baptist 
Convention, while maintaining fraternal rela- 
tions with all evangelical denominations in 
extending the influence of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, does not believe that Organic Union 
with other denominations is possible. It 
therefore declines to send delegates to the pro- 
posed Council. 


In declining this invitation, however, 
Christian courtesy demands that the Northern 
Baptist Convention should state its position as 
to Organic Church Union with other Christian 
denominations. This we make not with any 
desire to pose as judge of our Christian brethren, 
but in the interest of mutual understanding. 

The Baptist denomination is a collection of 
independent democratic churches. Not one of 
these churches recognizes any ecclesiastical 
authority superior to itself. They are grouped 
in associations, State Conventions, and a 
National Convention, but none of these groups 
has any control over a local church, beyond 
that which lies in common faith, practice and 
service. The denomination, in so far as it has 
unity, is a federation of independent democ- 
racies. In the nature of the case, therefore, 
anything like organic church union of the Baptist 
churches with other denominations is impossible. 
There is no centralized body that could deliver 
the Baptist churches to any merger or corporate 
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unity. If Baptist churches do not have organic 
unity among themselves, they obviously cannot 
have organic unity with other denominations. 
By the very nature of our organization, we 
are estopped from seeking organic union with 
other denominations. 

This situation does not arise from any desire 
on the part of the Baptists to withhold them- 
selves from fellowship with other Christian 
bodies in the pursuance of Christian work. 
Nor does it arise from any desire to impose 
upon them our own convictions. We grant 
to others all rights that we claim for ourselves. 
But the liberty of conscience and the independ- 
ence of the churches which characterize our 
position are involved in our fundamental 
conception as to the nature of the church and 
of its relation to the religious life. 

We believe in the complete competency of 
the individual to come directly into saving 
relationship with God. We hold that a church 
is a local community of those who have con- 
sciously committed themselves to Jesus Christ. 
The only church universal is, in our belief, 
spiritual fellowship of individual souls with 
God. We do not believe in any form of sacer- 
dotalism or sacramentalism among Christians 
who are all equally priests of the Most High. 
We reject ecclesiastical orders and hold that all 
believers are on a spiritual equality. With us 
ordination is only a formal recognition on the 
part of some local church that one of its members 
is judged worthy to serve as a pastor. The fact 
that such appointment is generally recognized in 


all our churches is simply a testimony to _ 


denominational good faith. 

We cannot modify these convictions for the 
sake of establishing a corporate unity with 
other denominations. Any compromise at 
this point would be an abandonment of struc- 
tural beliefs. 

We heartily believe in the necessity of a 
_ combined impact of Christian forces upon the 
evil of the world. Such impact, however, does 
not depend for its efficiency upon organic union 
of the churches. We are convinced that our 
fundamental conception of the church, the 
nature of our organization, the democracy which 
is the very basis of our denominational life, 
make any organic union with groups of Chris- 
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tians holding opposite views unwise and impos- 
sible. 
International Moral Standards 


It may be that the by-products of the 
war may be more important than the over- 
whelming defeat of the neo-Darwinian 
political theory and program of Germany. 
The war has given confidence in the effort 
to eliminate the evils which have been 
accepted for so many centuries as almost 
inevitable. The absolute necessity of physi- 
cal efficiency in the armies revealed the need 
of action against some of the age-old 
evils of human life. Alcohol and social 
vice with the accompanying diseases rose 
to the rank of menaces which had to be 
eliminated that the fight for the future of 
the world might be won. The mastery of 
them became a part of the war program. 
The success of the effort against vice in 
the armies moves the editor of the Chinese 
Recorder to urge that Christian leaders 
undertake to set up the organizations which 
will create international moral standards in 
relation to the great social evils. The wave 
of prohibition is sweeping around the world. 
Raymond Fosdick has said, ‘“‘a victory over 
the social evil in the armies was achieved, 
as great in proportion, as that over the 
Central Empires.” These are signs of a 
new day. The great devastating vices of 
man are international. In the past it 
has been possible to argue that vice could 
not be eliminated and consequently must 
be made safe but the war has made that 
argument groundless. The great oppor- 
tunity of the Cliristian forces to spread the 
new attitude toward these ancient evils 
around the world through its far-flung 
mission agencies makes it possible to hope 
that we may have at last an international 
moral code, covering and sanctioning not 
only international relationships but also 
the character-habits of individuals and 
communities. 
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THE BOOK OF THE MONTH | 
RELIGIOUS IDEAS OF THE HEBREWS 


J. M. POWIS SMITH, PH.D. 
Professor of the Old Testament Language and Literature in the 
University of Chicago 


The great number of books dealing with 
the religion of Israel attests the interest in 
the subject on the part of the general public. 
This latest addition' to the number is 
addressed specifically to “the preacher and 
general Bible student.” It is more solid 
and serious in its method of treatment than 
most books aimed at that particular group. 
The point of view throughout is professedly 
historical, but the method of presentation is 
topical. Eight chapters, for example, deal 
with the God-idea, a chapter being devoted 
to each of the following aspects of that idea: 
personality, unity, spirituality, power, holi- 
ness, righteousness, love, and angels. This 
method has of course obvious advantages of 
a practical sort. It is just as clear that it 
presents certain disadvantages. It is inevi- 
table that it should fail to be fully historical 
in that it concentrates attention upon ideas 
as such and largely loses sight of the people 
and circumstances that produced them. 
The result is that this book reads too much 
like a treatise on systematic theology and 
fails to present a concrete and living impres- 
sion of the religion of Israel as it really was. 
What we get here is an abstract, idealistic 
interpretation rather than historical reality. 

If closer contact with history had been 
maintained throughout, the author would 
have been saved from making some state- 
ments that will not bear examination. It 
will hardly do nowadays to say that Yahweh 
in early Israel had no feminine counterpart 
(pp. 74f.). The Anath-Yahweh, etc., of 


the Assuan Papyri was hardly a late or 
foreign addition to the Hebrew pantheon. 
Not a reference to the Assuan Papyri is 
found in this volume. The theory that the 
superiority of Yahwism to the religions 
round about was due to the more passionate 
devotion that must have characterized his 
worship will hardly furnish the desired 
explanation. The religion of Chemosh was 
not lacking in passionate devotion if human 
sacrifice is any test of such passion. As a 
matter of fact we know too little of Chemosh, 
Milcom, et al., to make comparisons of this 
sort with safety. It is not quite accurate 
to say that monotheism originated in Israel 
(p. 39) and distinctly to imply that it was 
not known prior thereto in Egypt or Baby- 
lonia, for, as is well known, monotheistic 
speculation appeared in the Valley of the 
Nile many centuries before the days of the 
Hebrew prophets. Nor is it correct to 
delay the origin of the pronunciation “ Jeho- 
vah”’ until the beginning of the Reformation 
in Europe (p. 55). That form (or what is 
almost identically that form) is known to 
have occurred as early at least as 1303 A.D. 
In what is on the whole a good presentation 
of the Hebrew thought about life after 
death some facts are not given sufficient 
weight. Prophetic Yahwism did, of course, 
oppose ancestor worship and necromancy, 
but it never opposed the view that life 
persisted after death. It was rather so 
much concerned with national interests that 
it had practically no time or energy for the 
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eschatology of the individual. The mourn- 
ing rites and customs prove clearly that 
the people in general believed in the per- 
sistence of life after death, and though 
certain philosophically minded individuals 
and groups from time to time denied this 
belief, it nevertheless persisted and took on 
richer and richer content. The stories of 
resuscitation at the hands of Elijah and 
Elisha show that even by prophetic writers 
the spirit was thought of as surviving. The 
use of resurrection as a figure by the prophet 
Ezekiel in his Vision of Dry Bones shows 
that it was a common idea among his con- 
temporaries. If he had not taken for 
granted their familiarity with the thought of 
the resurrection of individuals he would 
never have used said resurrection as a 
symbol of the resurrection of the nation. 
Some trenchant criticisms of the Kenite 
hypothesis as to the origin of ethical Yah- 
wism are offered (p. 158). As a matter of 
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experience it may be noted further that the 
change of gods by a people nowhere else in 
the ancient world wrought such ethical 
wonders as it is supposed to have done with 
the Hebrews. The Kenite hypothesis thus 
solves our problem by raising another in its 
place. The rise and development of ethical 
religion in Israel was a social phenomenon 
into the production of which went many 
converging lines of influence. No single 
agency or influence can account for so 
complex a thing as the growth of ethics. 

Any layman or minister having the intel- 
lectual energy to hold himself to a serious 
piece of reading will find Professor Knud- 
son’s book full of interest and unusually 
stimulating to thought. Those having but 
a vague and inchoate sense of the significance 
of the modern interpretation of the Old 
Testament will find here a reconstruction of 
Hebrew religion that will be illuminating 
and informing. 
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Positive Protestantism. A concise statement of 
the historical origins, the positive affirma- 
tions, and the present position of Protes- 
tantism. By A. Augustine Hobson. Phila- 


delphia: Griffith and Rowland Press, 1917. 
Pp. xii+313. $1.25. 


This volume presents in popular form the 
whence, what, and whither of Protestantism. 
It is at once an exposition and a defense of 
Protestant positions, and will be found useful 
as a guide-book in the hands of inquirers seek- 
ing to understand the religious movements 
growing out of the Reformation. The opening 
chapters deal with the origins of Protestantism. 
The early history of Christianity is traced, and 
attention is called to the drifts in life and 
thought which carried the church away from 
the ideals of primitive Christianity into ritual- 
ism, priestcraft, and the papacy. 

A cursory survey of the Renaissance period 
|. ae the way for a consideration of the 

rotestant movement of the sixteenth century; 
Lutheranism, culminating at last in a new 
scholasticism; the Calvinistic. movement with 


its inherent democracy and its emphasis on doc- 
trine; Anabaptism, with its emphasis upon 
the Scriptures, freedom of conscience, and the 
— of church and state. Over against 

these, as a foil, is the Counter-Reforma- 
tion. 

Following this historical survey the author 
formulates the positive affirmations of Protes- 
tantism, viz., justification by faith, and religion 
conceived as a temper of soul rooted in a life 
of trust and producing the Christian character. 
Catholicism, on the contrary, is legalistic, 
sacramental, dogmatic, authoritative, infallible, 
weighted down with anachronisms;. monasti- 
cism, veneration of saints and images, the cult 
of Mary, and indulgences. 

The closing chapters treat of present-day 
Protestantism, its divisions and their causes, 
the essential unity and growing co-operation of 

uture prospects as ju y its materia 

prey educational efficiency, and its 
defense of freedom and democracy. In contrast 
to a reactionary Catholicism, Protestantism 
has identified itself with the spirit of the mod- 
ern world. 
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The Apostles’ Creed in the Twentieth Century. 
By Ferdinand S. Schenck. New York: 
Revell, 1918. Pp. 212. $1.25. 


The writer is of 


and 
Sociology in the 


eological Seminary at New 
Brunswick, N.J. The title of his book is 
interesting. We want to know how the Apos- 
tles’ Creed is to be interpreted and used reli- 
giously in the twentieth century. Dr. Schenck 
writes an initial chapter on belief and the right 
use of a creed. It is clear and stimulating: 
religious faith is the power to believe directed 
to religious objects; belief is essentially trust 
ina Person. We turn instantly to the chapters 
devoted to the Virgin Birth, the Descent into 
Hades, and the Resurrection of the Body. 
These are the points at which the twentieth 
century raises its insistent questions. In his 
chapter on the Virgin Birth the author does 
nothing more than extol the doctrine of incarna- 
tion without touching the claim of partheno- 
genesis. But it is precisely here that the 
twentieth-century man is raising his question. 
This is typical of the writer’s method through- 
out the book. The author’s style is illustrated 
by this quotation: 
“We cannot find a flaw in His life as com- 
with the law of man’s being as given by 
. More we are confirmed in this in that 
His closest, best friends who knew Him most 
intimately found no sin in Him.” 


The World Within. By Rufus M. Jones. New 
York: Macmillan, 1918. Pp. x+172. 
$1.25. 


A small book, but one of far greater value 
than its size would indicate. Professor Jones 
never writes without insight and suggestion. 
This is a fine companion volume to his The Inner 
Life, which was one of the timely volumes of the 
war period. As usual, Professor Jones dwells 
on the inner and mystical aspect of Christianity; 
but it is never mere theorizing concerning the 
esoteric and metaphysical. The practical char- 
acter of the discussion can best be seen by this 
typical quotation: 

“Little by little one discovers, as he lives 
and sees deeper into the meaning of things, that 
a life of duty is a life of largeness and freedom. 
There would be no richness, no content, to a life 
that answered no calls of duty, a life that 
remained shut up in its own self. The only way 
to fulfill one’s life is to forget about it and become 
absorbed in something beyond it, to take up a 
task which thrusts itself in the way, and to do it. 
After each such deed the doer discovers that, 
without aiming for this result, he himself has 
been enlarged and enriched by it. He has been 
more than conqueror. He is now himself plus 
the deed he has done. In doing his duty he has 
found himself. In the path of duty and in the 
way of obligation lies the road to the true realiza- 
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tion of life and of its meaning, and in this vision 
love casts out fear, and joy supplants dread.” 

With this firm step Professor Jones moves 
through the eight chapters in which he discusses 
the outstanding experiences of the religious life. 
The last two chapters are especially concerned 
with the teaching of Jesus concerning the King- 
dom of God and the inner life. Taken together 
this is one of the most satisfactory manuals of 
devotion and guides to the higher spiritual life 
that we know. we 


The Course of Christian History. By W. J. 
McGlothlin. New York: Macmillan, 1918. 
Pp. 323. $2.00. 

In three hundred and twenty-three pages 
Professor McGlothlin has followed the course 
of Christian history from the beginning to the 
present. His long experience as a student and 
teacher of church history, controlled by good 
generalizing power, has enabled him to select out 
of the vast and complicated mass of details the 
central and dominating facts and arrange them 
in a lively and interesting story. 

Fifty-eight pages of questions and sug- 
gestions for further study follow. These by 
reference to a select bibliography which is added 
will enable the reader to focalize and elaborate 
the text. 

Historians are becoming dissatisfied with the 
old division of history into ancient, mediaeval, 
and modern. Various new divisions have been 
suggested. Professor McGlothlin has followed 
a new plan. The entire subject is divided into 
nine periods, the last of which is from 1789 to 
1917. We believe that the new arrangement 
will be acceptable. 


The Vital Issues of the War. By Richard Wilson 
Boynton. Boston: Beacon Press, 1918. 
Pp. 134. $1.00. 


The author of these discourses is pastor of the 
First Unitarian Church in Buffalo, New York. 
The eight sermons which com the volume 
were preached during the height of the war. 
They are in the best sense of the word “occa- 
sional” discourses. They probably represent 
the highest convictions of the great majority of 
the American people at the time they were 
delivered. On the whole the preacher is fair 

ought carefully, and s wi leep con- 
viction. This volume of sarcrt will probably 
stand as a fine representative of the best war- 
time preaching in American pulpits. The 
vd book have a good 
re) and clear type, ucing a volume 
light and easy to handle, not over one-third the 
thickness of the ordinary volume with the same 
number of pages. It is a relief to handle such a 
light, flexible book. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Breath in the Winds and Other Sermons. 
By Frederick F. Shannon. New York: 
Revell, 1918. Pp. 173. $1.00. 


Welcome to another volume of sermons by 

Dr. Shannon of the Reformed Church-on-the- 
‘Heights in Brooklyn. They are full of that 
distinct quality which we have learned to asso- 
ciate with Dr. Shannon. He has keen and 
accurate spiritual vision; he resses his 
thought in beautiful, forceful English; he has a 
message for the daily life of men and women. 
Here are ten sermons, different in character, 
covering varied aspects of the gospel. The 
third sermon, “Christ’s Mission,” is especially 
forceful and clear. The following is an example 
of Dr. Shannon’s vivid methods: 

““When German diggers found a new of 
Sappho in the dust heaps of Oxyrhynchus, an 
English poetry lover confessed that he was made 
to leap out of bed for joy. Think of it—a lyric 
of Sappho raised from the dust! The marvel is 
that the Lesbian’s buried words did not take 
root and blossom into singing flowers. Now 
Paul says: ‘We are God’s poems.’ Just as 
Sappho’s golden fragments are an expression of 
her mind, so are we expressions of God’s mind. 
But we are down in the dust, buried in the 
Oxyrhynchus of flesh, entombed by sinful habits. 
Alas! we are poems that have lost their rhythm 
—we do not go singingly. Who can give us 
back our song? Who can lift us out of the dust 
heaps and restore us to our place in the poetry 
of the universe? Ah, there is but One—no 


other, now and forevermore—who can accom- 


plish this task. ‘For the Son of man is come to 
seek.and to save that which was lost.’” 

Let no preacher attempt, however, to 
imitate Dr. S on. Read him for suggestion 
and stimulus; then work out your own method 
and be forever yourself. But read Dr. Shannon. 


The Interpreter. By Washington Gladden. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. Pp. ix+268. 
$1.50. 


Here are fifteen sermons, preached during the 
latter part of the fruitful ministry of the late 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Columbus, if we may judge by the frequent 
references to national conditions reflected on 
the pages. There are two controlling themes 
in the sermons: the Christian interpretation 
of the individual spirit and the quickening call 
to the people to realize the social imperatives 
of the gospel. These, we surmise, were always 
the mainsprings of Dr. Gladden’s ministry 
in the pulpit. Com with the sermons of 
Brooks and Bushnell, these are not great dis- 
courses. We hardly think that their author’s 
permanent reputation will be enhanced by them. 
They are clear in statement; they touch real 
life; they ought to help anyone to be a braver 
man and a better Christian. That is probably 
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the real measure of effective preaching. Such 
sermons as these could have been the product 
only of such a soul as Dr. Gladden; it is the 
preacher who makes the sermon great. 


Higher Living. By Smith Baker. Boston: 
Sherman, French & Co., 1917. Pp. x +404. 
$1.75. 


The author of this sensible book is a physician 
who has recorded his reflections upon the mean- 
ing of life and pleads for wise and noble use of all 
the powers of one’s being in the high task of 
living well. He runs through the great aspects 
of human experience, from birth to death, in 
thirty concise chapters, full of suggestions that 
are evidently based upon long experience as a 
friend and family doctor. There is no foolish 
sentimentalism in the book; the men and women 
about whom Dr. Baker talks are human beings 
like the rest of us; and the life that he describes 
is something that can be realized while we are 
studying geometry, washing dishes, or plowing 
corn. One feels after reading it that life is a 
fine affair and that there could be nothing better 
ag the average soul as a task than just to 

ive it on the high plane of right reason and 
deep feeling and spiritual alertness that Dr. 
Baker describes in such winsome fashion. 


Bugle Rhymes from France. By Paul Myron. 
Chicago: Mid-Nation Publishers, 1918. 
Pp. 138. $1.00. 


A sheaf of poems and a play, inspired by 
love for France and America, with occasional 
pieces of fine feeling and lyric command emer- 
ging from a waste of mediocrity. Occasionally 
a bit is so good that it is too bad that the most 
is so poor. 


Guiding Boys over Fool Hill. By A. H. 
McKinney. New York: Revell, 1918. 
Pp. 228. $1.25. 


The writer has a well-known and deserved 
reputation as an authority on the problems of 
youth. This book starts with a title that 
arrests immediate attention. Everyone knows 
that there is such a hill, and not all of us are 
at all sure that we are wholly over the top yet. 
There are ten chapters in the discussion devoted 
to such practical matters as Self-Consciousness, 
Day-Dreaming, Doubt, Conscience, and Mis- 
understanding. The larger part of the material 
is in the form of illustrations; it would have 
been better if the signs of the scissors and paste- 
pot had not been so apparent (for example, 
pp. 146, 148). One reads some of the incidents 
with a little choke in his throat at the end; they 
are on the whole full of reality and reflect the 
boy as he is. No essential contribution is 
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made here to our knowledge of the problems of 
adolescence or their solution; but parents and 
teachers will be more sympathetic and patient 
with the real boy by reading the book. And 
these are the needed qualities after all in those 
who would help boys over Fool Hill. 


What Think Ye of Christ? By Charles E. 
Raven. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
Pp. xxx+250. $1.75. 


In an introduction of unusual interest the 
author tells how the five lectures following it 
came into being. Out of fierce and fearless 
discussion in a university group and another ex- 
perience in a parish, the altogether frank treat- 
ment of the Christ emerged. The discussion is 
touched everywhere by the modern spirit; all 
conventional terms are avoided as far as possible 
in the desire to state the truth clearly in modern 
speech; and the situation in which thoughtful 
men find themselves is fully and fairly faced. 
The author believes that, in order to meet the 
present needs of men, “we must first work to 
secure the recognition and supremacy of Jesus 
in ourselves and in our world, and to focus upon 
him all the energy that is now dissipated over 
ecclesiastical and doctrinal accretions, over sec- 
tarian factiousness and metaphysical refine- 
ments.” The first lecture handles ‘“Man’s 
Knowledge of God,” which is gained supremely 
in the incarnation. The next two chapters dis- 
cuss the ‘‘oneness” and the “‘many-sidedness of 
Jesus” in an excellent way. Then follows a lec- 
ture on “The Divinity of Jesus,” which may be 
summed up in this sentence: “In Jesus, in a 
man upon the earth, is to be found a reproduc- 
tion of the divine, and as we study and love Him 
so we shall ourselves become transfigured into 
the likeness of Him and of the God whose nature 
He reproduces.” This is far away from meta- 
physical discussion, resting the nature of Jesus 
in our love and service and making it altogether 
attractive and reasonable. The final chapter 
grapples with the subject “Man’s Salvation 
through Jesus.” 

Put briefly the method is this: Man 
is hopelessly involved in weakness and sin; he 
must have something that will literally lift him 
out of himself; he must attain a new self. Now 
a man becomes what he loves; and when with 
all our hearts we love another, we cease to be 
ourselves; we are taken up into that larger 
union and made new. This is what Christ does 
for us. When we love him we merge our life 
with his and he transforms us into the new and 
higher life which he shared with God. “It is 
devotion to Jesus that saves men from them- 
selves and unites them to God.” This explana- 
tion has none of the legalistic and sacrificial 
terminology in it; but it is comprehensible and 
invites one to try it. One can understand how 
the alchemy of love works; and here it is seen 


Here is the crux of the whole: 
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engaged in the highest achievement in the uni- 
verse 


The author has a delightful sense of humor 
and occasionally his turns are delightful, as, for 
example, at eugenics,. ‘When hygienic cranks 
beset our infancy and educational work 
havoc with our boyhood.” Or, at the church,’ 
“It may be that a nurse can soothe her children 
by telling them that the moon is good to eat, 
or that it is inhabited by a man and his dog, or 
even that a cow jumped over it; but if the chil- 
dren believe her and try to fly up to heaven out 
of the nursery window, they will get a nasty 
bump from mother earth. Which things are an 


allegory: our nurse, the church, is at the 
moment looking anxiously from the window and 
listening to the moaning of her too credulous 


A Defense of Idealism. By May Sinclair. 
New York: Macmillan, 1917. Pp. xvii+ 
355. $2.00. 


It is no easy matter to find one’s re through 
the confused paths of modern philosophical 

inking. Nor is this intended as a guidebook. 
It is avowedly a defense of idealistic monism. 
The author frankly raises the question whether 
the book puts in its appearance too late or much 
too early. In any event, it is an interesting 
statement. There is a keen appreciation of 
different writers and schools: for instance, ‘It 
is painful to differ from M. Bergson and from 
William James; but it is dangerous to differ from 
Mr. Bertrand Russell.”” In a book of this kind 
the only question pertinent is, Is the case sus- 
tained? The answer is, With excellent skill and 
force; but it is still dangerous to differ with the 
New Realism. We found the most interesting 
chapter to be on “The New Mysticism,” which 
from our point of view has something to affirm 
concerning the spiritual structure of the universe 
which no other school of thinking can venture. 
But that goes back to a difference of opinion on 
our “knowledge of knowledge,” and there is no 
universal agreement on this matter. 


Stories and Story-Telling in Moral and Religious 
Education. By Edward Porter St. John. 
Boston: Pilgrim Press, 1918. Pp. xii+102. 
$0.75. 

This little volume, now issued in a second and 
enlarged edition, is the most complete and satis- 
factory treatment of the subject to be had in 
such concise and convenient form. It is indis- 
pensable to all workers in moral and religious 
education. It is adapted to class work or to 
private reading and study. Next to hearing and 
seeing a real story-teller in action this book is 
the most valuable means of preparation for this 
form of instruction. 


) 


